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* ABSTRACT • • 

' This is a reviewed analysis of the literature on the ■ 
relationships between employment^ and crime from several dif- 
ferenr'disciplines: economics , ; sociology , anthropology and 
the recent body of manpower program evaluations for criminal 
justice populations. The review of economic - literature 
"focusei on two competing explanations of employment, and 
crime relationships,: the economic model of crime .developed 
by neoclassical economists and the' more structural approach 
of- segmented labor market theorists-. The review of -socio- 
logical literature encompasses various third factors 
• (family,' education and age) that have been seen as quali- 
fying the relationship between employment and crime. Struc- 
ture , of opportunity theory , and subcultural -literature 
related to employment and* cftime. issues are also .considered. 
Finally/ surveys of early manpower program' evaluations in' a 
criminal jus'tice context and recent majdr impact evaluations 
are reviewed. ■ .. _ "7"""" 
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> * * IN TRODUCTION - * . 

* ~~ ; * ♦ 

V 

1.1 The Interest 'in Employment and Crime , 

Social scientists, government officials and program 
.planners have, for the last two decades, focused considerable 
attention on. relationships between the economy and the origin, 
persistence and control of, crime, The research and policy 

literature has continued ^consider . the,, influence of various . 

\i ' ' ' " ' 

social structures on criminal behavior, including the, family, 

the peer "group, the fieighborhood and variously defined sub- 
• cultures. But there has-been persistent fascination with the 
'economy, especially the. manner in which it Structures employ'- 
«ment opportunities for different age , racial, and ethnic groups; 
, opportunities, for knd experience with employment have come to 
be* 'seen as powerful variables both for the explanation and for 
•the control of crime in America. , 

Beginning in the early 1960's, the federal government 
\ through several executive departments and agencies (e.g. f 
Health, Education 'and Welfare, Labor, Latff Enforcement Assis- 
tarice) encouraged and supported a number of programs de- . 

• * * * 6 - 

signed to expand employment opportunities for people invol- 
ved with'th/ criminal justice system <ind* for segments of the 
population considered to be at high risk -of becoming so in-* 
volved. ( By strengthening participants 1 ties to the world of . 
legitimate .work, these programs* hoped tb reduce recidivism 
an£ facilitate\particlpantfs' Adoption of a more conventional 
life sttfle^ In thfe mid-70 1 s //the Nitional>Institute of 



Justice 1 decided to look closely at ' relationships between 
employment and crime and to develop a content of- knowledge 
within, which to assess past accomplishments and future poli- 
cies. $nd programs in .this area. ■ In September 1977, % the* Na- 
tional Institute of Justice selected a proposal- submitted by 

the Vera Institute of Justice to. carry out this long-term 

* * * * « 

research . 0 ■ x + 

This research effort provides an UrVusual opportunity to 
consider carefully the empirical and theoretical reasbns-.for 

the contention that: experiences of employment and. ' unemploy- 

> 

ment are related to x criminal, betiavior, and to .increase 
understanding of the various ways in which these relation- 
ships may be manifested. However, 'the research is important 
and timely for .reasons* that go beyond its intrinsic 'intel- 

lectua]* .attractions. . s s . • 

» • v ' \. - . _ 

As^this* document ' indicates, a -variety of -assumptions 

have- been* made within several^ social science disciplines 

'about , How legitimate employment -and criminal behavior relate 

on the individual level*. In some instances, individuals' are 

seen as rational economic actors weighing 5 the relative beri§-^ 

fits an4 costs of var/ious legal % and illegal activities apd' 

choosing those that -maximize net benefits, at a particular 

' poijit in time. In this view poirtt, legitimate employment ' is 

relatively more or less economically beneficial to ,the actor 
rr ' \ ' < 

K s£e "Employment .and Crime: A Research Design," Vera In- 
stitute of ^Justice, New York, t January , 1979,; (ttimeo)^ 
also Michelle Sviridoff ar\d James W. Thompson, "Link- 
ages Between Employment and -Crime: A Qualit^ive Study 
. * of Rikers Rele^fcees," Vera 'institute .of Justice, n£w 
York, September 1979 . (Mijneo)t. 
* • • - • 

• . .12 

- • y - * 

n 

/ » • 
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thanks illegal activity. The Relationship- is seen esswti-. 
ally as a direct trade-off between the ftwo. 

This view of crime as. an essentially' direct .result oty 

-conscious, 1 rational process o„f economic decisionmaking may 
lead to policy and programs that aim to increase the volume 
and enhance the quality of employment for selected target 
populations. 'Alternatively,, it may undergird policy and 
legislation that aims to raise the. costtfof criminal activity 
by° increasing the deterrent ^impact of^the criminal justice 
system (i.e./ increasing the likelihood (of detection,, appre- 
hension, conviction and punishment). At the present time, 

/policy -makers seem to have embraced the' notion that much^ 
crime is the product of individual -rational decisions ^of 
this economic type "an$ to be* emphasizing deterrence as a 
mean's to influence those . decisions The relative lack~ of 
emphasis on poiicy and programs . that might increase the- 
benefits of deciding against crime may reflect a growing re- 
luctance to ekpend public . dollars . on social- wel fare programs, 
generally, "ft a, loss of confidence In the -potential effec- 

CCfveness of publicly-supported employment , -initiatives speci- 
fically. • : ,« - * 

• * *' 
In any case,- to define the policy options ,e*cLusively 

» « • 

as deterrence versus subsidized employment .is to limit unn'p- 
cessarily ,and unreal istically the potentially useful set of 
assumptions one might'" m/ke "abbqt the, determinants of/ crimi- 
- na/.behavior and the "minner in which criminality^ is, or can 
bfe, affected by experience* in the world of' work. . By -explor- 
ing in' depth a wide range of assumptions about these rela- 



tionships, Vera hopls" to expand understanding of how employ- 
ment cpolicies may and •may not be useful to society's crime, 
control efforts'. Such enhanced understanding would include, 

a more realistic set of expectations Regarding the \reStil ts 

t/ ' 

of employment programs for criminal justice populations. 

Toward that end, Vera's Employment a$3 Crime Project 

seeks to lea^n c^good deal more about criminal behavior, em- 

— t ' 
ployment experiencesv and the interaction between the two in 

the lives 0 of individuals and groups in high crime, urban 
neighborhoods. We need to know more about the Jcinds of cri- 
minai behavior in which people engage, what they derive from 
it, and the extent and nature. of the^jtrade-of f s N^hey per- 
ceive be£veea crime and employm^Qt. ^We also need to know 
more abb\jt the kinds of employment that are available in 
high crime Neighborhoods , how various work roles^are defined 
and -valued, the benefits^ people derive fronT^E^ of 
employment, how they secure Work, how legitimate employment 
is supported* by family and friendship networks in the com- 
munity, and the circumstances that somet im£*^fo#ter s employ- 
ment histories, in an environment where well-paid, secure em-. 

- ft 

ployment is the exception rather than the rule, 4 / 

* 4 

* '"By careful consideration of both theoretical work and 
-empirrcal'e dat;a t on the individual and neighborhood levels, 
the Vera research project hopes to: 



o Clarify the theoretical* assumptions that may or 
may not' support a policy emphasis on employment 
initiatives, as part of, a crinte control ^JtiTategy ; 
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•■ • . • ...» 

« 6 Tdentify more clearly the types of people in high 
^dKme. neighborhoods and in the* criminal justice 
♦ system f or * 'whom . enhanced .employment would be 
> 'Mkely-to avert crime; . . ■ 

o Identify periods in the individual's life cycle 
^TUcing which this f or f !^ u f i ntervention would be 
" ' .more 'likely to succeed; 

o- Identify mor'e, clearly the- kinds of\economic and 
' social-psychological * processes through which en- 
. hanced employment would have to work^ on the com- 
munity" and' individual leveis in order to be ef- 
••-' r * fective 'as a crime control mechanism; -^ 

o*^ Describe mo^e 1 fully* the kinds ot vprk that are 
valued and ' the^ [processes by which such work* is 
/found and work histories* are established 1 in high 
crime neighborhoods; 



/ 



p Describe^how information of' this kind Wh £>e .used 
to shap6 % the design, planning, conduct and eval- 
wation of employment- programs in -such communis 
ties-. * . 

■ - ^ i . . J 

These research *goals Represent Vera's desire to inform 
the debate -on 'criifte controls policy, .especially as it 'focuses 

vori the exterxt\to whicl>, and the manner in which, such policy 
requi^s .a vigorous^ employment component.. This document,^ 
which reviews selected social science theories and empirical 
research findings, in order to summarize what is known— "the 
state of the art" — concerning employment and crime relation- 

"ships, 'is an interim product pf Vera's research efforts. 



1.2 The Approach. Used in This Review 
* -It should be stated at the. outset that no single study 

\ 

definitively explores the relationships between employment 
and crime in all their complexity. Social experiments have 
not fully" demonstrated the^mpact of employment programs on 
crime. Studies based on aggregate -statistics present mixed 
results; those that do "discover a relationship between unem- 
ployment rates and crime' rates have difficulty explaining 
how this relationship is' manifested on an individual /level; 
Sociological and ethnographic research reveals little spe- 
cifically abcjut the relationship between • criminal inyplve'- 
ment and; leg itimate employment. ' ' 4 . \ 

In part because definitive results were nqt available 
from any- single .inquiry or grdup of inquiries, this review 
has' adopted "a multi-discipl inary . perspective . in its survey 
of literature/ 'Findings from economics, sociology/anthropo- 
logy and manpower program evaluations are separately discus- 
sed in Chapters Two through Four below. Thoug-h ambitious in 
scope, the review has, of course, {been forced* to exclude 
"much literature of potential interest. Literaturfe reporting 
•'impacts on criminal behavior of environmental- variables, 
health,, nutrition, the architecture- of urban areas or «6ap- 



tati'orv' to stress >re 'not included. Psychological inquiries, 

4 

including studies of .offender personal ities - and the role of\^ 
child abuse in the emergence of violence in adolescence and 
adulthood, are likewise outside of the scope of -the review. 
These exclusions have, been' dictated more by practical neces- 
sity 'than by a conviction that those materials .are less 
intellectually' persuasive or practically useful than those 
'covered in this document. * , 

It wcte also necessary to limit the level of detail at 
which. the literature included in the document could^ be ad- 
dressed. Each of the disciplinary literatures reviewed 
might, under other circumstances, justify separate tnono- 
graph-leng'th treatments. The economics chapter is centrally 
concerned with an exploration of two competing theories of 
'labor market success (human capital theory and segmented 'la- 
tor, market theory) and the way in 5 which those theories re- 
late 'to criminality. Altho'ugh some attention is paid to ag- 
gregate studies of the relationships between employment and 
crime; this* material has been dealt with extensively else- 
' where and the interested reader is referred to those other 
sources. 'chapter- Three is similarly limited. .It is . not 
centrally, concerned with social control theory,' differential 
association or an^rnie , although these theoretical frameworks 
. are ■ indeed relevant to employment and crime issues. In- 
stead, the chapter focuses on Various social, cultural, in- 

• * * 

stitutional and" demographic' factors that might qual.ify rela- 
tionships between employment and crime, and a review of the 

♦ 

influential structure of opportunity theory. • finally, 



\ 
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Chapter Four is specifically confined. to reviews of manpower 
programs that are focused on Criminal justice populations; 
■it -.does pot discuss the lar^e body of manpower, program's for . 
theXhard-core unemployed as a whole. 

jd it ion to excluding some literature and abbrevia- 
^presentation of some topics, it was also riecessary 
to limit /the attention paid to technical and methodological 
issues- • In ' economics , for example, much employment and 
crime research has been conducted* on aggregated data—crime 
rates have, been us-ed as dependent variables in multiple re- 
gres^ibn models that use unemployment rat'es and other aver- 
aged data (the probability of arrest and conviction, the se- 
verity of punishment, raciai^co'mposit ion . of the population^ 
etc.) as independent, explanatory variables and as statisti- 
cal controls. In presenting these K findings, an attempt has 
been made to reflect • as' much technical mateV^al as possible 
without "obscuring the fundamental issues^ \ . . 

Similarly/ ' each impact evaluation reviewed in Chapter 
Four involves complex methodological issues that stem" front 
the inevitable compromises inherent . in applying techniques 
of social experimentation in active program settings. Rela- 
tively few of these are detailed in the chapter? those *that 
are have been selected because of their bearing oh employ- 
ment and crime relationships. ^ \. \> ' 

The various literatures considered here areX^elatively 
discrete, each characterized by the particular traditions, 
language and ' methodology of their individual disciplines. 
They ace- not usually c&nsidered Jopther>l It is beyond'the 
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'"scope of this review to attempt a full synthesis of the var- 
ious perspectives considered here (economic, sociological, 
anthropological and program-oriented)^. However, the review 
does attempt to indicate areas in which different disci- 
plines overlap and to estimate the relevanqe^to program mod- 
els of the theoretical approaches exploded, 



1.3 Major Themes • * 

« 4 * 

I 

Several major themes emerge from the separate 

literature^ reviewe£. e Though the chapters could perhaps ^ 

have been placed* in a different sequence, the present^ 

• organization emphasizes a movement 1 away from the abstract , 

and theoretical towards increasing specificity. The 

discussion proceeds from, relatively parsimonious, abstract 

economic -models of employment and crime relationships bas<?d 

on aggregated data (Chapter Two)," 'through, more detailed and 

moVe focused studies' by ethnographers and survey researchers 

exploring social structure and. subculture in relation ,to 

criminal behavior . (Chapter Three) to evaluations of 

J action-oriented manpower programs (Chapter Four). Althougfr 

much evaluation literatUr* proceeds without direct use of 

social science models, some ' evaluations discussed in Chapter - 

Four are based on „ theoretical' orientations reviewed in ^ 

previous chapters. . / * 

Chapter* Two begins by presenting the economic model of 

r , 

J crime. * The economic model explains criminal -behavior by 

postulating a^ decision-making process based on marginal 
•utility theory. , The theory contends that offenders, iiv com- 
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mon with" all other economic actors, strive to. "maximize the 
benefits' and minimize the cos^ts arising* from participation 
in a variety, of activities: leisSte , income generation in 
the labor market, and 'participation in illegal m activities. 
Participation in illegal activities in ttftST context is gen- 
erally conceived of as a v type of "market activity." 

The major theme in Chapter Two ixs, consequently,,- that 

( 

crime is itself a form of work, and*that the allocation of 
time to ^criminal activities can be modeled oh thfc same f.or- 
mal basis as the allocation of tijne to legal work. In con- 
structing a perspective^ on t c^ime, economists have adopted a 
human capital theory of labor market success that sees it as 
the product of numerous economicall^oriented decisions by 
individuals, acting and reacting to one another without re- 
ference to non-economic factors or influences. Individuals 
are seeo^s , investing \n .themselves in ord>r to maximize 
their lifetime returns from employiji«rrtt by increasing their 
skills through education and training. T^e economic model 
of crime suggests that drime becomes unlikely among persons 
who are well educated /and well trained, since., they are 
attractive^ to employers, well paid, and likely to incur hig^" 

.OSS 

of their legitimate returns. The\result of blending 
marginal util ityXand ' human capital theories is a model that 
suggests, "that' crime\ is concentrated among the unskilled poor 
because it emerges as the best means of generating, income. 
In this model, crime can be alleviated only by changing its 
relative -attractiveness.. If leg itjljiiate work cannot be .made 
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lore attractive then, under % this "model, crime can be made 
ess attractive by increasing penal- sanctions until it loses 
its appeal"even for those who have little to lose. One of 
the main focuses of the economic model therefore 'has ■ been on 
-"increased deterrence efforts— pol icing , prosecuting' and 

imprisoning. ' . 

■Even 'within economics", however, sharp cr iticisjns t of 
human capital theory. have been made by economists who/empha- 
size 'the significance^ '^s^L^gT^al and structural fea- 
tures of the econony and the artificiality of' the . assumption 
• of '"perfect competition" incorporated in the models bf con- 
ventional economics. Known variously _as *dual econcW" or 
"segmented iabor ■ market"_ (SLM)* -theory, ^the^-^ranchee of 
economics highlight such' economic phenomena as the pers^t- 
ing inequality of incomes, the relative lack of returns .to 
education' for many minority and disadvantaged, and the\ten- 
dency for, powerful groups—unions",, ologopol istic .firm, 
governmental interventions— to set the ■ overall' "bargains" 
" under which the w^ges.' of competing groups, of workers are de- 
termined. ' The SLM .perspective resembles soc;olo^*wO^ 
actions in that it explains labor market " success through a 
•focus on specific groups in- the economy and on the ' his tori- 
cal and institutional, influences " that "shape concrete 

economic arrangements. * . • * 

Much of the material' on cultural and sooiral structural 
• •* concepts" presented in Chapter Three can ' be viewed as a qual- 
ification of economists'^ visjoa(of the relationship "between 
employment and, crime. Although some^ theorists of the epo- 

: " 21 • ■ . > 



nomic model have criticized sociologists 'for *triei«r- allegedly 

" ad hoc* 1 concepts of anomie ■ aTnd 1 f f erent ial ^association , 

I "* 

the 0 sociological and, anthropological work* considered- i*n 

Chapter Three presents an implicit - criticism of 'economists 

& * » * 

for working with too abstract and too narrow ar view of, human 

v V; ., •• • 

behavior, and for postulating deeision-making Jby economic « 
actors who are neither "interviewed* nor otherwise directly . 
observed'. Chapter Three * considers various tjiird fficbbrs^ 
(family, maturation and subculture) not inc&ded directly in 
the economic mcJ^el of employment and qrime rel ationsh ips .but 
which may affect both economic * and,- "criminal behavior. The 
•chapter also reviews literature* on the impacts of education 

# • 1 4 " 

on employment and on criminal behavior from 'a different per- " 
spective than that developed by human c^ptial t theorists? ed- 
u cation , in this view, is sopething^ther* than sel f- invest- 
jnents in* future earning capacity. c <, 

The chapter also emphas izes the "ageing oUti," phenomenon , 
pointing to widely-known patterns in 'arrest data that relate* 
crime to age. On.^ ^^r 0 capita basis, -arrests 'peak for mo$t 
crimes in £he* mid-tbens to early twenties tfnd rapidly dwin- 
die thereafter*- Th& decline is so precipit;o.us„ that, for 
example, a groupmn their early thirties ,has ten times fewer 
arrests per capita per year- than - a group' in. its early twen- 
^ties. Although the age-related, decline in. arrest rates oc- 
curs during years when lalj^fr force, participation is increas- 
ing, it seems unlikely that the 'rapid ity^fcf ' the decline in 
arrest rates can be totally explained by the * operation of* 



purely economic^f-Qrces. 4 
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- Chapter- Three also reviews' structure of opportunity % 

theory, a major, influence on some 1960's anti-rpoverty 

programs • As developed by Cloward and Ohlin, structure of 

opportunity theory emphasizes the role of social . structure 

and* cultural ^factors 'within concrete community settings in A 

•deternring the extent and # kind of legitimate and illegitimate 

opportunities made available to youth . In tts emphasis on 

blocked opportunity as ' precipitating criminal involvement', 

structure of* - opportunity theory is reminispent of the 
« * * * * 

discussion bf segmented labor .market theory in Chapter Two-. 

BQth views emphasize structural . rather than individual char-' 

acteristics, and % ,thus stand in marked contrast to human cap-," 

ital theory and the economic model of crime. 

* In some respegtsi. ; the material in Chapter Four departs 

sharply ttom the preceding chapters . * In Chapter Four, the > 

results of impact evaluations^are examined. In,all\but bn£ 

of the major impact evaluations .considered , a Random assign- 
* * » 

'ment of «' ^participants between experimental and control 

samples makes' it* possible to relate 'outcomes . to . program 

impact. The impact evaluators- do not have to develop ela- 

borate theoretical models in order to qppe with cofifounding 

influences. .^Experimental, control eliminates (w4^4«^nown 

limits) the 'ability* of' unmeasured variables to obscure 

v • . • 

assessment of impact. m 

Some major evaluations hav£ been, conceptual ized in ways^ 
'that link them directly to the '^positions reviewed in the^ 
earlier chapters. The evaluation of the Job Corps, for ex- 
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ample, present! prograrr objectives in explicitly human capi- 
tal, terms. The role of that program in reducing crime ^mong 
Corpsmembers^is in part attributed tp the- increase iri legal 
labor market opportunities that results from tfte training 

and work experience attained . by participants . ^ Reviews of 

k * 

\ ' 

manpower programs as a whole suggest that the human capital 

model is dominant in program settings. 

v. . *f 
The review also suggests that some correlates 1 of pro*-' 

gram outcomes can be utilized" for informed speculation con- 
cerning the role" of se|ected factors in averting crime. For 
example, stability of employment and of program tenure in- 
creases steadily yitfo age, a finding that mirrors other, 
studies of youthful employment in unsubsidized labor toar- 
kets. Furthermore, some studies suggest that control group 
' and compar ison group members who successfully locate and 
sustain employment manifest l£ss ' crime (as 'indicated by ar- 
rest data) than those who do not get employed. Thqugh" cor- 
relational rather than Causal, such associations among age, 
sustained employment and. averted crime merit further re- 

\ v ' * 

searcJryattent ion. ^ _^ 

^ Final ly, the rey iew in Chapter ^Four suggests that more 

must be learned abefut the types * of employment offered in 

program settings, and about the Jarger social, social-- 

psychologi cal ^ and economic contexts within which '^progr^ms 

operate. If employment is a correlate of a reduction in 

N 

criminal behavior and of adoption of a more conventional 
1 if e style , both in job programs and in the unsubsidized 
labor market, We need to know if it is in fact -employment 



that causes* such change and t we/part icularly , need to Know the 

processes* through which those\ changes are effected, (The 

correlation could, of course, bV. entirely ^spurious, deriving 

from factors; that codetermine both th<* employment outcomes 

and averted criminality.) Because answers' to 'these ques- 

tions" could greatly enhance the* information available for 

tb,e guidancd' of. future policy and the impact • of future r 

programs, Chapter Four suggests that increased research at-* 

tent ion be paid to program processes: the methods and mech- 

anisms through which programs affect participants, and the 

* * ^* 
contexts within which* programs and part icipants int-eract ♦ 

1 * This review-was begun with* the assumption * that t d iverse 
employment and prime relationships probably exist and that 
each relationship requires separate and close scrutiny. The 
research and theoretical literature rev iewed ° have reinforced 
this point of view* - Unemployment can. lead to crime; but 
crime can 'also accompany a pattern of intermittent spells of 
low-level employment,- unemployment and dropou£ from the la- 
bor force * In some circumstances ,. ' the la'bor force status 
and criminal involvement of an 'individual may be predomi- 
nantly influenced by non-economic 1 if e events and factors : 
drop-out from school, declining' parental ^influence, peer 
. pressure, household formation, residential mobility, et 
cetera . Even ,in these circumstances, however, entry into the 
labor market and into employment, if it- is available, may 

crystallize and make effective other stabilizing influences 

j 9 t * 

in the life situation of a maturing youth. The, literature 



reviewed discloses a multiplicity of competing ^explanatory 

> ■ 

factors at the individual, group and aggregate levels, -In 

the • following chapters we examine the contributions of ag- 

gregate-leVel econometric stjj<3ies , social surveys , sustained 

field * research by- participant: observers * and Experimentally- 

controlled program evaluations, seeking cont r lbu t lon^rto a 

sharper understanding v of the relationships -between employ- 
t. • 

*n\ent and crime.; / 
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CHAPTER TWO 



* 1 
2.1' Introduction 



MARKETS AND SEGMENTS: COMPETING ECONOMIC 



PERSPECTIVES ON EMPLOYMENT AND* .CRIME 



Economists have conceptualized the tie between em- 
ployment and crime at two different levels, > In "the imp- 
"1960's, what has come to be known as the "economic^model" of 
.crime was developed^ t;o address policy questions at the' macro 
level. This model poses such queries a§ "What 'amounts of 
police and pther criminal -justice outputs would bring about 
an optimal level of crime?" s In this context , the phrase 
"optimal level of crime" recognizes that, -assuming it were 
possible to do so, the costs of 4liminating all crime would 
be prohibitive. Efforts to reduce crime create costs above 
and beyond ^- hose that " wa sh out"' in terms qft gains to vic- 
tims offset by losses to offenders. The policy-relevant cal- 
culation suggested ' .by the economic model is thus a com- 
parison of the added- social cost of further crim^ reduction 

"at the margin." "Optimal crime" i$ defined as the point at' 

r < • . . . ' ' 

which the social cost* of added crime equals 'the social cost 

of added cr ime ;control I 

s * 

Embedded in the economic model, however, is an indivi- 
dual->level ifiodel of criminal behavior that is of greater in- 
terest T to this . Preview, and which' recently , has* received in- 
^ creasing attention by economists. At the individual leyel , 
.the economic model hypothesizes that potential offenders be- 
' have like other <, rational economic actors, choosing between 
legal and illegal options after weighing costs and benefits 
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of each activity. Partly because of its— origins as part of a 
macro crime-con€rol theory, the individual-level model 'con- 
tinues- to emphasize deterrence as a principal policy op- 
tion. But the<economic model also* recognizes the costs that 
result when imprisonment fot a criminal offense leads to 
losfe of legitimate ' employment income — in economic parlance , 
the "opportunity cost"* of crime for the imprisoned indivi- 
dual. (Social -loss also occurs from the lost output of the 
individual and " the use of resources in the prison system. 
Because of thpse costs, the labor market prospects of high 
crime groups have considerable relevance- for the crime pro- 
blem, since art increase in returns yfrom legal opportunities 
ought to lower crime by increasing the costs of. imprisonment 
for an individual.) % \ 

The model of labor market success provided by conven- 
tional economics is 1 ike its model of crirhe. In what is 

r , * . » 

r 

known as "human capital" .theory, success in the" labor "market 
is related to differences in., the productivities of indivi- 
dual -workers. Productivity is rewarded because employers- 
compete with one another for productive workers. Productive 
worked command a higher price (wage rate) for their Ser- 
vices. Workers become more productive by choosing to spend 
(ox "invest") time acquiring* a stock of education, training, 
skills and work experience — their human capital. The .human 
capital model of the labor market focuses on individual 
investment decisions and individual rewards. t It is a 
profoundly individualistic view. 

28 * *. 
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Arrayed against the conventional economic theory of the 
*lat>or market are a variety of 'segmented labor r market (SLM)- 
theories. f These . viewpoints sharply 6 dispute the vision of 
^the labor market held by the conventional economists* SLM 
thebries rarely address crimfe' issues directly, and do not 
generally endorse a deterrence pol icy.. Their alternative 
view, of the labor market* depicts crime as part of an overall* 
income-generating strategy, no single part of which is par- 
ticularly successful in "raising the structurally disadvan- 
taged out of a condition of chronic" poverty. 

For SLM ^theorists , th£ source of chronic poverty lies 
in the' heavy constraints exerted on individuals by structur- 
si. economic circumstances. • The poor stay goor not because 
they fail to invest in their human capital or because they 
are insufficiently productive or attractive to employers; 
they stay poor be.cause their economic opportunities are lim- 
ited in ways that do not ijesgpnd to their own initiatives. 
The poor 'are limited to low-wage, short- t^erm, deadrend jobs 
, tha^: tfo not reward effort or provide graining and therefore 
do not encourage- it. The. disagreementv between .conventional 



economics &nd the SLM theories -is not so much over whether 

** 

individual labor market ^participants, especially the poor, 
are acting "rationally" in committing crime, but* aver whe- 
ther it is necessary to account for an array of , structural , 



institutional And organizational features of th£ economy in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory explanation ^-of • economic 



v behavior . 
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As Beck and HorarY put it: "The s^j^tural context [in 
conventional economics] is sbch that., wR^-\it is assumed to 
be working according t;o the theoretical, specifications, it 
need not be included in analyses." 5 .Doeringer and Piore 
state that ' the segmented labor market view 11 . . .argues that 
the character of dual labor markets is best explained by in- 
stitutional and sociological, not *ecd>nom-ic variables ('in the 
neoclassical sense) — that the problem ' of •Unemployment is 
rooted less.in individual behavior than in the character of 
institutions and the social patterns that derive from 
uhem."2 SLM theories, as well as a .variety of cultural and 
sociological perspectives (see Chapter Three) emphatically 
db r hot' ag^ree that structural contexts "need not be includ- 

ed." These theories do see persons as© acting rationally, 

» 

but within structurally constrained -settings in which their 
' actions respond to and incorporate structural features, ^both 
as means that, further action and as goals- that shape its di- 
rection. To the 1 degree that conventional economists 1 use of 
the concept of rational, cost-benefit calculation ignores 

non-economically definable goals and means, or reinterprets 

i - • v » 

1 % \ 

them in an unsatisfactory jnanner, thea.its approach must N be 

cx^isidered as one-sided. 



0 » 

1. ' E." M. Beck and Patrick M. Hora*n, "Stratification in a 

Dual Economy: A Sectoral Model of Earnings Determina- 
tion," American Sociological Review 43 (December 1978): 

704-72.0": ' r: J 

2. Peter B. Doeringer and Michael J. Piore, "Unemployment 
" and the 'Dual Labor, Market' ," Publric Interest 38 (Win- 

<jc ter ,S7S ' ): I 2 - .30 



SLM theories themselves appear to occupy a middle 
ground between conventional economics and other social sci- 
ence approaches which emphasize institutional^ structural 
and cultuj^r-^ctors. Though SLM theories recognize the 
theoretical importance of structural phenomena/ this recog- 
nition most oiten concerns the significance^ these -factors 

as constraints on income-generating « behavior". Like cony en- 
• \ 

tional economics, , SLM . theories still by and lar^e hold up 
the goal of income or wealth enhancement as the principal 
motivational basis for observed behavior. 

' This % chapter * is divided into three additional sec- 
tions. Section 2.2 takes up th^ economic model of crime, em- 
* 

phasizing its labor, market rather than i<ts deterrence side 
and considering criticisms and revisions of the model. the 
section also describes the human capital .model of labor mar- 
ket success, since this is an important adject to the eco- 
nomic njodel, of crime. • Section 2.3 reviews selected empir- 
Lc^l research on enfiployment and crime arid discusses selected 
methodological, issues. Section 2.4 outlines the SLM' ap-- 
p£oach and offers suggestions for further research. 

» 4 

2.2. Human Capital and the Economic Model of Crime , 

When economists began to develop models of criminal be- 
havior (the "criminal choice".) it; was possible for them to 
utilize pre-existing analytical : models developed within la- 
bor economics. -Many' crimes require* the allocation of time 
and effort and often result in monetary or equivalent gaips,, 
making the cr ime-choflce decision seem analogous to the la- 
'bor-Supply decision. As Bilock and Heineke observe: 
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" . The ccSmmission of most offenses results in an ex- 
it penditure' of effort, the possibility of. an in- 
crease in the individual's Wealth position, and 
the-^5ossibility of a penalty. Aside from the pen- 
alty>, the similarity between such ^offense deci- 
sions and labor supply decisions under uncertainty 
is obvfious. Moreover', if t,he penalty is a moxye J , 
tary payment, the, analogy is precise. 

This section of the chapter will first' briefly review 
the'concepts underlying the' labor-leisure choice. It is im- 
portant to take this brief excursion into convent iorial" labor 
market theory since the economic mQdel. of crime has been de- 
veloaftd in a parallel way. The labor-J'qisure choice and the 
x legal-illegal choice are modeled 'by rational choice theory 
in formally identical fashion, although it will be seen that 

there are many variants and that the theory can suffer from 

«t * 
ambiguous interpretation. 

2.2.1 Conventional Economists' Model of tHe Labor Market 
— — — . s ■ 

In addressing the question of how individuals decide to 
allocate time between inqome-generat ing ("market") and hon- 
income-generating ("consumption") activities — the* problem of 
labor-leisure choice — economists invoke assumptions, embodied 
inutility theory. The theory holds £hat a* person, when 
<5bnf rorrt ing a range of choices having to do -with- alternative 
behavfbr, will select tha^t^mix o£-*sact ivit ies that maximizes . 
his utili^. Utility itseTf is conceive^ of by economists 
as having sources, both in pecuniary income as well as. in 



-. 3. Mfichael]- K. BiocJc and' J. M. Heineke, "A Labor Theore- 
tic Analysis of the Criminal Choice/^ American Economic 
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non-pecuniary "goods"- • ( "psychic income," time, etc.). 4 In 
addressing the. question oN^labor-leisure etfoice," attention, 
focuses on the economic value of an individual's time. This 
value is , determined" in .the labor ( market 'by his or her 
marginal^ product iyity , i*e. , the increment in total output 
resulting from the individual's * contribution to the 
production process. 

Th$ 'worker win suppr/ labor in response to a schedule 

/ * * 

of wagfes, t since» wages compensate for lost leisure. Employ- 
ers., in turn, demand labor as an input in 'the production 
process. In this sense/ the demand for labor and capital- 
goods is a derived demand, which is determined by the over- 
all demand for goods in tl\e economy. Firms strive to attain 
an optimal mix of capital and labor, bidding for each — in a 
purely competitive market — in much the same way that an in- 

dividual* spends a weekly paycheck. Just as the individual 

< 

purchases thfrse items which provi.de the most satisfaction 
per dollar 'spent, the firm pays labor (and capital) in pro- 
portion to the benefits which the firm receives from the la- 
bor. Thus, individuals who are thought to ' be able to pro- 

duce more are able to command higher wage 'rates in the labor 

« * 

malrket. . . w .* 

« 

*4. The theory is £urth€>r specified by making, the assump- 
• tion that, in equilibrium, the marginal utility of each 
of an individual's options is the same as that for a\l 
others. .Were this not true, the individual would con- 
tinue to choose the activities with the higher marginal 
utilities unt il-\g i^en 'the axiom of diminishing margin- 
al " utvility^-these utilities came to equal those of his 
othe'r options* 'See, for example, P.R.G. Layard and A. 
A. Walters', Micro-economic Theory (New Yprk: McGraw- 
Hill/ 1975) : ..52-8 1 . 
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This bidding process — workers trying ,to increase their 
income and employers attempting to decrease £he .costs of 
their inputs to production — is assumed to arrive at a bal-^ 
anced -outcome that 'provides a relatively stable market wage 
for each type of labor. It is important to note that the 
wage rate for each indiv idual- 1 s labor is determined in pa'rt 
by circumstances beyond the individual's control: the price 
of capital, the prices and -quantities of other types of la- 
bor, changes in technology, etc.s 

Given stable market wages, £ach individual must still 
determine the optimal amount of labor to supply at . that 
wage. In othet words, the individual must decide how much( 
to work within physical limits and the boundaries of a -24- 
hour day. Time spent not working may be ysed in a variety 
of other ways. Labor .economies', however, considers only 
allocations of time between income-generating and non-income 
generating activities: workand leisure. (An additional type 
of time allocation, self-investment -activities, will 'be dis- 
cussed below. ) If income and leisure are both desirable , 
then a decision must be made concerning the ut il i ty-maximiz- 
ing allocation .of the % individual 1 s available' time .* 

Since income and leisure are both^posi tively valued, 

• • * ** 

'part of the time-allocation decision v/il\l > be determined by 
the level of income available to an individual .for each unit 
o4 time worked. For earned income, this Ys his wage rate 
(though it is understood that the total hours worked will be 



5. James Henderson -and Richard E. Quandt, Micro economic 
Theory,; A Mathematical' Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
q 1971 ) : Chapter 3* 
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determined 6y factors not yet included i& the model )._ In 
deciding the consequences of changes in the wage rate on the 
amount^ of labor offered^ (or "supplied" by an individual^ 
two influences * are conceptualized: Jsubsti tutlofi effects"' 
and "wealth 'effects . " , % 

The substitution effect tef ers to the .tendency to 
consume more of a good when it ■ becomes '-cheaper or less if it' 
becomes^ more expensive, other things equal. In the labor- 
leisure decision, the amount ( of income earned in an hour 
(the wage r.ate) can be . interpreted 'as the "cost* 1 of an . hour 
of leisure. That' is, for each added hour of leisure, one 
foregoes one hour's worth of income. A rise in the wage 
rate 'increases the cost of a unit of leisure'. - Therefor^; 
the substitution effect predicts that a rise in, the wage 
rate will lead to a- decrease in the amount of leisure eon- 
sumec^. - - 1 * 

The income, or' wealth, effect on the other hand^, refers^ 

to changes in consumption that . are fought about by changes 

• in the income (or wealth), of the consumer, rather ,than^ by 

changes in prices. Although substitution effects ^always 

predict increasing consumption of a cheaper good, income h ef- 

'fects may be ambiguous. For example, a person who works 40 

hours per v^eek at ,$5 per hour -earns % $20CT per week. If * the 

wage rate is increased to >10 per hour, : the individual may 

work only 20 hours and still obtain $.200 'per 'week in in- 

'* • 

come. 'Alternatively , an individual conceivably may work 50 
hours pei> week and increase income to $500 per week. Faced 
with Ump^oved income prospects, an individual might become a 
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"workaholic", whos-e' only satisfaction stem? from skill higher 
iacome; or instead, ; the individual might* enjoy more^leisure 
time. Wealth effects emanating * from a- change in the wage 

-s*- . I . .. 

rate may operate in yeither direction — increasing or'reducing 

/ ' -» ^ ... 

the amount of labor supplied — and this > fcact .leads to mde- 
terminate predictions coficefning the relationship between 

changes, in labor market rewards and decisions to supply la- 

* 

bor to the market. 6 {it will shortly be- seen that this pro.- 
£lem applies equally to the* supply ' of illegitimate activi- 
ties. The offender whose income, rises, as', a result of -h^s 
criminal activity may respond by. reducing the amount of that 

\ activity. .This possible wealth effect plays havoc with' at:- 
\tempts by economists to predict crime - trend-s based on aggre- 

• gate data concerning the costs an^ benefits of* illegitimate 
activities . ) 

Earl^ f6*mulations of the labor-leisure choice consid-. 
, ered the allocation of time between only labor market afctiv- 
ities and non-market activities (consumption);. Becji^r, an. 
#fc furthering the human capital model^ emphasized a new typkof 
activity— aft individual's self-investments in acquirincjxor^ 

o 

enhancing human capital stock. In calling attention to 
sel£-investments, Becker sought to extend the time horizon 
within which "expected utility" calculations that arg 



thought to determine time allocation are made. Self-invest- 
ment decisions are seen 4 in ' Becker 1 s f ormula't ion*\of humarf 



6. Ibid. 
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capital theory as» oriented towards expected changes in a 

person's income over, a lifetime.' 

The not ipn* of self- investments in human capital pur-' 

ports to explain how some workers come to be productive, and 
thils well-rewarded in the labor market, while other worker^ 
are not. Differentials in ^worker productivities (indicated 

.by wage differentials) are related to antecedent differen- 
tials in the extent of their self- investment activities. 
Because individuals have only a • -fixed amount of time at 
their, disposal/ time is "costly" and would not be willingly 
invested in schooling, training and' other self- investment 

-activities unless tfr&se outlays were rewarded by employers 
in the form ' of higher wages over a-working lifetime. ^, 
A simple human capitai^nodel is a schooling model which 
hypothesises a direct, positive relationship between the ex- 



teat of schoQling and the level of earnings. Unfortunately, 
empirical ..research relating^ schooling and earnings has 



yielded conflicting results. ^ Jacob Mincer, * in Schooling , 
Experience an3^ Earnings , attempts to*' expand -and test the 
validity of the human gapital mpdel by estimating the ef- 
fects of human .capital - investments on earnings' dif feren- 

tials. Mincer utilizes tbe rjotion of an. "earnings profile,"* 

* ■ 

describing tthe variation (usually the upward trend). In an 
individuals earnings over his or her- working life. Min- 
ceiS's notion is that * the upward trend in eafnirrgs reflects 
rises in prqdgctivity that result from post-school invest- 



7. -Gary Becker, Human Capit al <New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1975) . ' - • • • 
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ments which enhance - human capital: on-the-job training 
(OJT), learnirig-by-doing, and formal training; 

Once this idea is at hand, it is >a small ^step to con- 
sider how some individuals might have more steeply rising 
profiles because they continue to make self investments that 
increase ^their productivity. Unfortunately, Mincer's empir- 
icall data do not include direct measurements of variables 
like OJk so that other labor market factors — union "seniority 
rules, employers' 'institutionalized preferences for mature 
workers, fete. --might in fact account for the association be- 
tween age and earnings that Mincer attributes to human capi- 
tal variables. 8 ' 

Another difficulty With the human capital literature , 
is that it was 'developed using empirical cTata on' the labor 
^market experiences o% prime-age, wf^ite, urban males. >Human 
capital research . has provoked criticism in its attempt to 
1( explain sex~~ and race-dif f ejrentials in earnings. These 
.debates are of interest in the employment and crime context 
* since arrest, rates are also patterned by age, sex and 
race/ethnicity. Recent work has suggested • important refine- 
°ments that aire relevant to t^e issue etf patterned wage dif- 
ferentials and thus 'indirectly, to employment and crime jre- 
la'tiohships . 

v For example, Lazear argues fchat the apparent conver- 

gence of black-white wages during the ^9 60 's and 1970 's in 
'fact disguises a remaining underlying disparity in the ulti- 



8. Jacob Mincer, Schooling,- Experience and Earnings (New 
. *'' ' York: Columbia University Press, 1974). • 
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mate wealth — or lifetime -earnings — being* made available to 
the two racial groups. 9 Lazear argues that a worker's real 

'J ' - ' ■ 

earnings^are composed of two components: a current pecuniary 
wage and. on-the-job training (OJT) . The OJT component is. 
-costly to the employer but attractive to the worker since* v it 
will presumably enhance future earnings at 'the cost of a. re- 
Ruction in his current output. Lazear suggests that alr 
though current pecuniary wages in entry-level jobs have been 
made equal* be.tween youthful" white and black groups, the. 
less visible OJT component remains reduced for blacks. Em- 
ployers "rfia^ have increased black entry-level pecuniary wages 
in response to governmental anti-cTisCciminat ion efforts .and 
changes in minimum wage coverage andl^levels. This impact is 
likely because entry-level wages are mbre accessible to out- 
side review ''than OJT components with their necessarily der 
layed impact. Employers who have increased -entry-level 
wages of minority workers may recoup some of their cost's by 
reducing £>JT. Lazear, analyzing longitudinal data that' per- 
mit estimating wage growth; corrects for changes in the OJT 
component and concludes that black-white differentials in 
*real wage;s (the sum of the fewo components) have persisted. 

Lazear ' s paper represent^ a significant advance in hu- 
man capital-oriented * research in its explicit acknowledg 
ment of "political economic" 1 as well as economic considera- 
tions- The* paper also illustrates the current indeterminacy 
ofr o research ev^n into^ seemingly simple matters 4 such as 

, _ : a. , „ » 

9^* Edward Lazear, "The Na^fowing of Black-White Wafge 
Differentials Is Illusory," American Economic Review 69 
(September' 19-^9) :553.. * * 

i * 
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whether . ervtry-level wage differentials have persisted 
between racial or other groups." There are other weaknesses 
and omissions in the^ human capital account. For example, 
the theory relating schooling to productivity does- not ac- 
count for the fact that most educational curricula are ui:re-» 
-lated to vocational or occupational specifics, and the no- 
tion of post-schooling « investments doe^ hot consider the 
possibilities of "costless" on-the-job learning. 10 

In summary, Vabor economics and human capital theory 
propose a model fork" labor supply" decisions. Individuals 
allocate time between labor and leisure activities depending 
on the associated, level of returns. ^ For productive, high- 
.wage workers, leisure is more expensive thar? it is for un- 
productive, low-wage wottke^- £o the. extent that earnings 
enter into the labors-leisure decision, and to the 'extent 
that crime is viewed as an income-generating or t inte-consum- 
ing activity, then economic analysis and the human capital 
model are relevant to crime. . » . - . 

In the individualistic vision of the labor market that 
emerges from huriten ' capital theory, the . distr lbut ion ot in- 
come is related to the"\e If- investments d-f workers w^io com- 
pete with one another for- higher wages.' .The labor market 
envisioned' .by human capital theory rewards individuals, for 



'10. The literature ,on this and other aspects of 'the human 
capital model is extensive^. -For contrasting evalua- 
tions and' further citations* see Finis -Welch, ' "Human 
Capital Theory: Education, Discrimination, and Life 
Cycles," American Econortfic fceview 65 (May 1975): 63; 
and Mark Blaug, *The Empirical'. Status of Human Capital 
Theory: A Slight^Jaundiced Survey," The' Journal_of 
Economic Literature^fT*-S^eptemtogr 1976): 836-840. / 



those things that they do as individuals. .Rewards are not 
apportioned .on the basis of group memberships , whether de- 
fined in social class, ascriptive, territorial, industry/oc- 
cupational or other t;erms. Differences among grc>ups in 
these t^rms irmst be viewed as "market imperfections" to be 

ironed out though the effects of market competition. 

> 

2.2.2 The E conomic *Model of Crime . * 

— — ^ * » 

The economic model of crime emphasizes , the assumption 

• * 

th-at offenders', 'in common with all other economic actors, 
behave in ways that respond to i-ncentives. Economic theory 
postulates that individual? -strive to maximize their "total 
utility." When the particular model is one of time alloca- 

• « * p 

tion, then total . utility is maximized when time v is divided 
between legal £rr6 illegal; "market activities'," and between 

market activities and ^leisure, in* those proportions that. re- 

* **> » • 

-suit in x equal marginal returns. "That is r when the^ utility 
derived from the last increment df activity of one 1 type 
equals 'that from the la§t increment of all . other types., the 



- individual * has ° so balanced his activities that his s bjs her 
,total, utility from* ail efforts 'is -at the attainable . maximum 
(glveh external constraints on behavior — market wa^e" rates, 

, r ' ^ • . 

deterrence efforts* of criminal, justice^ agencies , etc.*). 

Jh a landmark 1968' paper entitled "Crime and Punish- 

» ment.: Arl "Economic ^ppr^ach," Gary Becker framed the issue as 

.follows: t ' • ' / - 

,>A person commits *an # offense if th^exj^ect^d; ufeil- 
■ % '( . ity to him exceeds* the utility JmV'could „get'.by 
using his tine and' other re^ourcesJfl^t. othfs'r activ-r'l 
cities. Some persons become "criminals," there- " " v 
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fore, ^not because their basic motivation differs 
from that of- other persons, but' because their ben- 
efits and costs differ. 11 . 

It is noteworthy in this, passage that Becker, though refer- 

ring to "persons" who become "criminals," uses the term mo- 

tivation in the- singular. It is an appealing yef frustra- 

ting aspect of Becker's work that he insists on a generic 

motivational framework' of ^economic rat i-onal ity , and distin- 

guishes the economic model from that of other social science 

disciplines- in terms of its rejection of the notion of dis- 

v 

tinct motivations for distinct types of criminal behavior. 



Becker comments.: ; , 

r 

I cannot pau^e to discuss the many general impli- 
cations of this approach, except to remark that 

- * criminal behavior becomes part of a much more gen- 

. eral theory and does not reguire ad hoc concepts 
of differential association, anomie', and t:he 
like. f2 - * 

■Though developed separately from the human capital the- 
ory of , the labor market, ""the economic model of individual 
criminal* behavior, like human* capital theory, ^views indivi- 
duals as allocating their time among alternative activities 

— in this case, between criminal and non-criminal activi- 
ties — in such a fashion as to maximize expected utility, 

^ Decisions to engage in crime are .determined 1 by the ex- 
pected monetary returns 'from illegal activity; the earnings 
lost by not using time allocated to crime in pga\activity ; 
the individual's over-all allocation pattern betweerj inpome- 

generating and "non-market" activity; 'and the probability of 

- j « ' 

— ' — 

11. Gary S. Becker, "Crime and Punishment: An Economic Ap-. 
-proach," Journal of Polit-ical Economy 76 (March/April 

1968): 176. . / . 

12. IbiQ*, 1 . f • 
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apprehension and severity of punishment. In considering the 
latter possibilities, > if .punishment ist by imprisonment, then- 

the cost of punishment is again linked to legal earnings 

\ 

lost during incarceration, an3 to income opportunities .that 
are reduced over, a person's life time a^s a result of the 
stigma of a criminal record, and consequent -barriers to em- 
ployment. 

Becker's initial formulat.ion of the economic model oF-~ 
crime tqok the legal opportunities which individuals con-* 
front as given. His inattention to the prospect df improv- 
in^g "legal alternatives • as an anti-;crime policy option is 
surprising,; given his important contributions to^ the deyel- 
opment of human capital theory. For whatever reason, Beck- 
er's ^emphasis ©n deterrence options .stemming* frpm the eco- 
nomic? model may have contributed to a shift in policy fbcus. 
toward increasing expenditures for crime prevention and 
criminal sanctions . 

In an .essay written a decade after Becker's article, 
Isaac' Ehrlich^ (a student of. Becker's) reviews the theore- 
tical assumptions underlying the economic model of crime in 
a^manner 7 that may clarify its key -points. According^ to Ehr- 
lich, the following assumptions must be #true i£''irse*6f the 
economic model is to be just\f ied : 1 3 ■ , < 

o Maximizing Behavior . Offenders are assumed to 
behave 'as if they are maximizing their personal 



13;" Students of economics will recognize these assumptions 
as those of standard micro-economic equilibrium ap— 
• proaches, cast by.Ehrlich in terms *6f crime. 



welfare, subject to available legitimate and il- 
legitimate opportunities. * . 



o ' Stable Preferences . The . distribution of-indi- 
* -vidual preference^ for crime (of all types) is 
stable. r 

6 Unbiased Expectations . Individuals' expecta- 
tions concerning criminal penalties' and *other * 

* * costs and benefits resulting -from criminal ac- 
tivity- will converge to their • real values; 

' * " biased expectations would' turn out to be quite 
costly, to the actor ^and -would lead quickly to 
corrections. • - 

o Market Equilibrium . The economic approach is . 
based on the assumption that art implicit "mar- 
ket"' for criminal activity exists , operating 
through a- relatively stable price system. 

o The Concept of -Crime , in -economic terms, the . 
significance of an illegal, activity is that it 
"imposes costs on society in excess , of the direct, 
costs 'borne by the of f ende*r . ^ x • ' ".■ 

• I • 

Other economists considering thX, economic model as <con- 
ceptuali^ed «% Becker ,and Ehrlich'^hayKraised additional 
theoretical \ issues. In an important \ v of teXcited paper, 
Block and Heineke criticize. Becker and Ehrlich.' s \formulat ion 
of the model and their conclusion that time" is allocated be- 
^ween legal and illegals income-gene rating activities .in such 
a vay- that increased 'relative returns from one type of in-- 
. come , generation' leadk\ in, a simple way to a shifting of aa- 
'tivities'away from, the other* type. T5 Block and Heineke show 
that* a" time-allocation model along these lines cannot yield 



14V Isaac Ehrlich, "The Economic Approach to Crime: A Pre- 
liminary* Assessment Chapter One. in Sheldon L. Mes'sin- 
ger and'Egbn Bi'tner ('eds.), Criminology. Review Year - 
bobk, Vol. 1 (Beverly-^ Hills: Sage Publications, 1979): 
3T=3~6. , ' .. ' 

• < 

-15. Block and . Heineke, ' W A Labor- Theoretic Analysis," 
pp.3 14-31 6» , - ' - 
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determinate empirical predictions without additional assump- 
tions regarding wealth effects. (These were discussed above 
ii) terms, of the labor supply decision and that discussion 
applies' equally here, ) With increased returns f rom : *;rime, ' an 
'individual may either reduce or increase the total amount of t 
his income-generating activity as well a? substitute ope 
' 'form of income generati6n for another. Block and Heineke 
argue that empirical data are required to ascertain the rel- 
ative magnitudes of substitution as against wealth effects. 

Block and Heineke' s criticism- addresses the concept-Ual 
core of the economic model ('at least as developed ,in the 
"labor supply" context), arguing the heed for 1 a utility 
function that is "multi-attribute" in nafcure/ i.^s.-, one in 
which the utility of work time and time spent irWcriminal 
activities can be' separately evaluated and the potential 
\ "* moral noxiousness of crime and punishment for offenders can 
be -acknowledged. The effect of this reformulation of the 
underlying utility f.unctio'n is indeed so far reaching that 
Orsagh and Witte, in reviewing the point, observe: 

...a deductive proof for the existence of a rela- 
, « . k tion between crime and economic status is not pos- 

sible. Its existence depends upon a particular 
-> . ft ^conf iguration bf the model's parametric values and - 

'is, therefore, environment specific. 



16. Thomas Or.sagh and Aaii.'D^en Witte, "Economic Status 

and Crime: - Impli cat ibti^-fdr Offender Rehabilitation, 

The University of -North Carolina, February 1980, 
pp. ,4*-f>, (Mime.o). - '* *• 
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Other important criticisms of the. economic model were 
made in a recent paper by Charles 'Manski. 17 * Manski argues 
first of all for data on* individuals containing information 
on both the available' criminal - and \egal Alternatives to- 
gather with other information describing £he decis ioii-makers 
themselves. Jn addition, Manski criticizes the notion, cen-/ 
tral to work of Becker and Ehrlich, that it is desirable 

c 

» » * * 

to formulate a single, overfall model 'of criminal behavior. 

Manski argues t > 7 f 

Becadse the legal system defines so r many different 
forms of crime land because criminal behavior has . , 
4 * .so many- dimensions, to attempt* tqs; capture all 
• \rr ime-r£lated decisions within a single m$>del 
seems hopeless. • One might as easily "try to cap- | 
*ture all of human behavior . Inevitably, empirical- 
modeling % wiJ 1 rejq&ire the development of models 
confining their' domains to , refetr rcted Classes of 
crime types and dimensions of .^criminal behav- 
ior. '8 N 



Becker f s theoretical formulation, Ehrlich's clarifica- 
tion of underlying assumptions, an3 the criticisms of Block 
and Heineke,' Manski,. and others complete the outlining of 
the economic approach as it purports to model individual b&- * 
havior. This discussion excludes • consideration o^ the 
models other side, in which macro, policy-oriented proposi- 
tions concerning optimal crime cofitrol measures are develop- 
ed. . . 



17.. ^Charles Manski, "Prospects for Inference on Deterrence 
through^ Empirical 'Analysis of .Individual Criminal Be- 
havior," in. Alf.red Blumste in, * Jacqueline Cohen and Dan- 
iel Nagin (eds*) Deterrence £n'd Incapacitation; Esti- 
mating the Effects of .Criminal Sanctions on Crime Rates 
(Washington, D.C.: National, Academy of: Sciences, 1978 ) : 
400. , , 

18. Ibid., p.404. ' *' 
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At . the level of individual behayior, /the : emphasis of 
the* economic model continues to resemble Becker's original 
£>a»per. The model encompasses the behavior of all actors — 

/ 

not merely a subgroup of "criminals" or other deviants* 

These actors are thought to weigh the costs and benefits at- 

forded by Both legal and illegal activities and to behave in / 

w^ys that maximize tfceir utility. One important, cost — de- 

\ ■ * ' * 

terrence through the* application of formal criminal sane- ^ 

tions (arrest, conviction and pupishmeht) — is . emphasized by ' 

economists to the v virtual* exclusion of the role' of pther 

factors f such as incentives deriving fnom improved employ- H 

ment opportunity. ' Recent criticisms mention the need fofr 

individual-level empirical research and for development of 

'models addressed to specific types of crimes and "criminals. 

9 . <. • 

4 In the following section,, selected examples of empiri- K * 

- ^ \ \ ^* 

• cal research. utilising the economic model are reviewed,* with \ 

'sustained discussion of Ehrlich's cross-sectional research*, 

on deterrence, income and employment.* In- addition to des- 

cribing some important empirical results*, the section * ad- 

dresses methodolog ical issues that limit our confidence in 

the empirical findings and that limit our confidence in the 

empirical, findings and that continue to cloud the ultimate 

significance of the economic model itself. , 

• I \ 



\ 



•I 
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2.3 Selected Empirical Studies of Employment and Crime and 
Associated Methodological Issu es 

Empirical appl icat ions of the economic model have been 
extensively reviewed by a number of researchers. Gillespie 
reviewed the 'literature up .to 1975 and contrasted findings 
from- versions of the model using cross-sectional &nd longi- 
tudinal data at varying levels' of aggregatibn. 1 $ In examin- 
ing the relationship between unemployment and crime, he in- 
spected ten studies meeting "minimum methodolog ical stan- 
dards and concluded as follows: ' > j 

Statistical results ' of studies relating unemploy- 
ment to crime -show general , if not uniform , sup- 
port for a positive correlation between,, th^se two 
variables . 20 

Likewise, in*as£essing tests of the role of income in ac- 
counting for crime* differentials, Gillespie concluded that 

"the findings s< support broadly the theoretical p/re&jcUon. 

* ' • • ' ' J. /\ 

that income plays a causal role in criminal activity; how- 

ever, the 'specif ic findings are more uniform qualitatively 

than* they are quantitatively. "24 Despite Gillespie's con- 
* * * * * 

elusions, empirical work produced v since his- revi'ew suggests 
• • • 

that the relationship between unemployment and income vari- 



,19. febbert W. Gillespie, ' 4| -Ec^momic Factors in Crime anc^ De-^ 
linquency: A Critical * Review ' of -the Empirical Evi-/ 
den'ce'," Report to the National - Institute of Lew 
.Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Washington, D.Cl 
1975. MMrmeo. ) , * * ' 

20. Ibid. p. 4. 

•2i. ibid^.r p. s. ^ -* y 4 fa * . - . 
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ables and crime is not at all clear. 22 Because aggregatfqn 

* * * 1 

nqrmaliy reduces the variance 'of income and. crime variables 

withir) the aggregated units while 'increasing variance be- 
tween units , aggregate studies frequently do. report extreme- 
ly high correlations. These reports appear. to be easily sub- 
ject to misinterpretation by a non-technical audience; it. is 
not always * understood .that what has been explained in such 
models^ is variation in rates rather ,than in behavior of in- 
dividuals. Instead of drawing conclusions ' appropriate Mto 

the problems of "cross-level inference" associated with %g- 

y 

greigate research, the impression is sometimes created that 

criminal behavioif is Virtually determined by economic 

ables. Commenting on the oSd juxtaposition of weak ar 

consistent empirical results and continuing apceptanc* 

the economic model * by a broad policy audience , Orsagh and 

'Witte suggest: , " r 

The growing interest in the... model is easily ex- 
plained. Its esoteric language and its uncommonly 
r}<gorous logic are seductive. The statements 
which are deduced from the ' theory, relating to 
v. economiG stating and to sanctions, are intuitively 
plausible, conform t& popular opinion/^ and are, 
v therefore, "powerfully persuasive. Moreover,. t£e 
theory has the added/ and very compelling, attra^- 
, tion th'at^t focuses on variables which are,, or at 
least * appear to be, capable of manipulation , " ; 
through deliberate public policy. 2 3 

4fc ■ 




22. Research in the interval ^ between 1975 and early 1980 is 
. reviewed In Sharon K. ' Long ; and Artn D; Wi'tt£# -"Current 
Economic Trends/ 9 Implicit i'ons for Crimed and Criminal 
Justice," The Universi ty\.of North Carolina, June 1980. 
(Mimeo . ) 4 / 

•23. Orsagh and Witte* "Economic Status and Crime," p. 3. 
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2.3.1 Ehrlich's "Participation in Illegitimate Activities "' 

Our review will first discuss Eh'rl'icft's 1973 paper, 

"P.attroipation in Illegitimate Activities," which extends ! 

Becker 1 s : model and contains an early, ^Influential empirical' 

investigation of aggregate-level data on crime and employ- 
ment. 24 we describe Ehrlich's empirical, model and .summarize 

his * findings and then examine- some conceptual and methodo- 
logical issues that relate both to Ehrlich 1 s *work and to + 
other aggregate-level crime research. Ehrlich's paper is 
'discussed, in detail because of its initial ' importance ,.. and 
as an example of use of the economic -model in an empirical 
analysis of crime' that a illustrates both strengths and 
limitations of the agproaeh^ • * . 

Eh rli oh. reports the results qf a multiple"* regression 
analysis i&ing- as -a; dependent variable "fBI index crime rates 
for U.S. states ° it) conjunction" 1 feith ^selected explanatory 



variables that the .e'conomic model "lifggests ; wo,uld account for . 

variations* in crime rates. Co l^dfic Figure 1 on page -40 

lists the key variables in Ehrlich's $est/ .of' the economic 

model. They are: the subject ive 'probability . ofi^ punishment 

(arrests convection and imprisonment) > \the ^verity of ,puri- 

• ishment (time, imprisoned) , the illegal and ^egal income -op- 
■» ^ <••»''» 

portu.nities available J to offenders and the probability of 

• ' ' . - . ' . v.; 

/^unemployment (which reduces legal income prospects ) . '■ - 

' In Ehrlich' a paper, the criminal QhToipe Is portrayed oa'-; 

> / -the individual level as a* decision to allocate' time between, 
• / i ■ 

.alternative legal an,d illegal income-generating strategies. 

• , » & 

24. Isaap -Ehrlich/ "Participation in [, Illegitimate Activi- 
- ties: A Theoretical and. Empirical Investigation , " Jour- 
r D Tr ✓ nal of Politi cal Economy 9T (May/June 1973): .521 . 

^ r^z — '50 - 
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The 'theory is able to account for ,situat ions in which per- 
sons^al locate all of their time to either one or the .other 
activity wfell as' situations in which a mix of *legal and 
illegal involvements is decided upon. 
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'figure 1 



\ - Major The oretical gg rlablgg and Empirical Indicatory: 
J \ \ Khr iy['T~sTppTFol : ^ ens es Function ( For Crime Category,.!! 



(D 



Conceptual 
• Element • 



Severity of 
punishment 



Illegal income 



Legal income 
from employment 



Probability of 
unemployment 



(2) 

Enj^irical 
Indicator 



Probability of 
arrest and con- 
viction 



Number of offeriders 
imprisoned (Q) per 
offenses (C^ of crime 
category i 

Average time served by 
offenders in state 
prisons for crime 
category i 

Median* income of 
families . * 



Percentage of families 
below one-^alf of 
median income i . 

K ' I 

tin employment rate ot " 
civilian urban males 
aged 14-24 

Labor force participa- 
tion rate of males 
14-24" 



(3) 
Symbol of 
Empirical 
Indicator. 



4 



(4) 

"Predicted 
Impact 



(C/Q)i" Reduces crime 



W 



"14-24 



L-|4-24 



Unemployment rate of 
civilian males aged 
35-39 



u 35-39 



Reduces crime 



Crime increases 
with increased 
illegal income 

Crime decreases 
with increased 
legal income ■ 

Crime increases 
With increased 
unemployment 

Conflicting 
Predictions 



\ 

Crime increases 
with increased 
employment^ 



(5) 

Observed 
Impact 



Confirmed for 
vi-rtOally all 
offenses 



Confirmed for 
virtually all 
offenses 



) 

Confirmed 
'property 



for 

offenses 



Confirmed for 
property offenses 

Inconclusive * 



Inconclusive % for 
crimes against pro- 
perty but consis- 
tently negative fcfr 
crimen gainst the 
person 1 . 
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"Somewhat better 
results" than for 

U14-24' but not " 
reported' 
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Major Theoretical Variables and Ejapirical Jncjicato^s :. 
Ehrlich ' s 5upply -of-0f f enses Function (*F br Crimea Category i) 

' ( Selegtbd Erwi?ronme'n.tal Variable s .Not Explicitly in Theory ) 



(D 



* Conceptual 
Element 



\2) : 

Empirical 
Indicator , 

■ — 1,1 - y 1 * — 



♦ 



Nojt, in ^heory Percentage of all males 
» in the age g'roup 14-24 



Not in theory. Percentage of nonwhites 
- in*, fehe population 

c 4 

Npt in theory Percentage of population 
x lj\ standard metropolitan 
. _ * statistical areas. ' 



Offenses . 
v of qr ime* 
- category i*- 



Current and onef-year • A 
'lagged cr ime rate : the 
number of offenses 
known ^per capita 9 .* * 



\f)* (4) 
Symbol , of 

Empirical Predicted 

Indicator . Jmpact ' 



(5) 



Observed 



A-j 4—24 No prediction , Indeterminate/par- 
' m tially correlated 

'with* crimes 'againsf 
. " • the person in 1960 

' • - data" , 

* , ^ °- : . . y 

~ s NW \- No prediction All specific crime < 

« tates positively 
*• related to NW 

SMSA No prediction Ngtt significant 
* v . when punishment and 

< qjedian <• income also- 
included in model 

(Qi/N) t . Dependent . ; 
* Variable 

(9i/N) t -1 



* The data>used are the seven FBI -crime index offenses* Analyst was performed: on the 
; 36-43 U.S. dates for '1940, 46 states for 1950 and 4Jjstates for 1*960, 

4 * *^ 



Ehrlich's paper proceeds roughly as follows: First, 
the <5rime choice is, portrayed on • an individual level as a 
timerallocat^ion model, in which persons allocate time to al— 
ternative income^gendrating strategies. f Second, several as- 
sumptions are then made and justified in order to extepd the 
theoretical model to the aggregate Jfevel' to facilitate the 
use of aggregate, data as indicators of indiVidual-leve°l phe- 
-nomcina*. Finally, in the third section . of 'the paper,, the em- 
pirieal data are reviewed and' interpreted within the model. « 

. * In Figure^ 1 on * the p^vious page Columns iN^rough*. 3^ 
describe the conceptual elements and notation employed in 
- bhe^ formulation of Ehrlich's crime-choice jnodel; columns 4 
and 5 list th>e tf pred icted and observed impacts in the empiri- 
cal test of the theoretical modei^ • EhKlich's , detailed »dis- 
cuss ion concerning "the "mix" of involvements and the condi- 
ti©ns under- whictt\an individual would 'abstain, from all ac- 
tivity of one type or another are not incorporated in Figure 
* U' While, interesting, their * introduction intp this discus-* 
gion would, require ' consideration of other explanatory 'con- 
structs for' which Ehrlich has no empirical 'data. 7 . fo^r exam- 
■ pie,' Ehrl ich speculates *at length concerning the "risk pre- 
fe^Jence" ^assumed to- characterize those individuals who com- 
. mit a ^particular category of offense; e.g., robbers are 
?risk ptf^ferrets" and fllfculd be/expected to cqntinue to en- 
gage in robberies even when the balance \bf incentive^ woul<3 
> lead mother individuals (those' who 1 are \risk neutral^ or 

"risk averse") ^to abstain. Ehrlich's papers is full of spec- 

# 

ulations of this type, which can be' accommodated to^l\is r the- 

, ' \ 56 
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ore±i<?al approach, but are not tested against empirical 

*• 

data dncj may indeed be untestable. 

Column 4 of Figure 1 , lists the substantive predictions 
in Ehrlich's version of the economic model 9f crime. Though 

9 <t 

these predictions are developed in a sophisticated mathemat- 
ical • context (e.g. , the "optimality conditions" associated 
with expected* utility * functions are*derived in a mathemati- - 
cally rigorous fashion), when* put into words the predictions 
are unsurprising 'and perhaps even pedestrian. The .perceived 
chance of ■ punishment- and its 'Severity lessen incentives to 
enga*ge* in crime. The extent of expected returns from crime 
increase participation. And finally, legal income opportu- 
nities—both the level of legal income and the chances of 

being employed — reduce crime.: . * * 

Finally; Column, 5 of Figure 1 contains' Ehrlich^s re- 

portotf- results from the application of the . model, to the 
'available- data for FBI crime rates for the states ijL 1940 ' 

1950 ar«M960. (Because of f luctuations, in reporting^j|tiv- 
among these yearrs* Ehrlich analyzes d4ta for each year 

separately.) Ehrltch reports his own conclusions as toi* 

* lows: • 

Despite the shortcomings of the data and the crude 
estimates 0$ some of the desired variables. .. the 
results of the regression .analysis lend credibil- 
ity to- the basic hypotheses of ^the model.-* 5 

"Ehrlich then goes on £0 list the* "major consistent" findings 

as summarized in Column- 5 of Figiyre' 1.. Ehrlich finds sup- 
> * 

''port for the deterrence ' variables conceptualized in his 



25.- Ibid., p. 544. - ~ r ^~ , ^ 
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'model. He also .finds somewhat restricted .irrjpacts ^ppciated 
with the illegal and legal income variables ; ( th^? will be. 
the subject of .further 4 discussion below) and finally, Ehr- 
lich does not find the expected .■ impacts from unemployment 
and labor force participation . 'Besides these conclusions , 

• " * * V 

which were, expl icit ' predictions derived from the model, Ehr- 
- lich also comments on numerous 'additional "environmental 

variables" that' were introduced • in \£ more or less ad hoc 

& ■ • 

fashion as statistical controls. A \ s 

t 

Because Ehrlich's work has 'been influential in the de- 
' vel'opment of subsequent research usiag the economic model, 
it has b.een subject to detailed r methodological review by 
other econometricians . * Vandaele , for example, has published 
a reanalysis of Ehrlich's work th$t? discusses both his em- 
pirical specif icat ion " and errors ii% reporting data. Having 
\ corrected the errors / Vandaele reaches Athe following conclu- 

sion: ■ . * r 

It appears, therefore, that .with- the .available 
data and within ' the^ ptesent model, the negative 
relationship between the crime^ rate and the proba- 
bility of imprisonment^ and between the .crime rate 
and the time served is no % t spurious. 26 

In the following « discussion , we comment on aspects of 
Ehrlich's work that are relevant- 'to the concerns of this 
review arid which apply to other aggregate-level Research as 
well. * leaders 'interested/ in "^jba^led methodological 



26. Walter Vandaele, "Participation in Illegitimate Activi 
ties: Ehrlich Revisited," in Blumstein, Cohen and Nagif 
*(eds.), Deterrence arid Incapacitation , p. 281. 
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. r. ' ' - ' 

'commentaries are referred .to Vandaele and Manski.27 E hrlich 
has also been ari' important figure .in a revived debate 6n t 
capital punishment! 1 s. effects on homicide rates. See, .for 

28 * 
instance, Klein et aL. , and McGahey.'' • 

^% 

The central problem for Ehrlich's and other, aggregate- 
level cr.ime research is bridging the- gap between, the avail- 
able aggregate-level data and the focus of theoretical in- 
te-rest on individual 'behavior, In discussing the transla- 
tion between his indiv idual- level "behavioral function" and 

< the "aggregate funotion" that he introduces in order to use 

estate-wide data, Ehrlich comments: * 

If all individuals were identical, the" behavioral "* • 
function [described below] , except for change in 
. scale, could also be regarded as an aggregate sup- 
ply function in a given period of. time-. *" In gener- 
al, however, none of the variables entering [it] 
is a unique quantity] since people differ in their 
legitimate and illegitimate earnings opportunities 
and hence < in their opportunity * costs '3£ g imprison- 
• v ment' (if punishment- assumes such form). 

The problem fqr Ehrlich, is that, he. has no data* to describe 

* * " 

these differences*. Accordingly, he is forced to translate 
/his model from the individual to the aggregate level in a 
rigid "and unconvincing way: " . 



~i — r. 



.27. Ibid, and Manski, "Prospects for Inference." 

28'.' Lawrence R. Klein, Brian Forst, and Victor Filatov,' 
"The Deterrent Effect of Capital Punishmeht: An Assess- 
* ment of the Estimates," in Blumstein, Cohen and Nagin 
(eds.), Deterre nce and Incapacitation , p. 336 and Rich- 
ard McGahey, "Dr. Ehrlich ' s>agic Bullet: Economic The- 
ory, Econometrics, .and the Death Penalty," Crime and 
Delinquency (October, 1 980') :485-502 . •. *■ 

29. Ehrlich, . "Participation," p. 534. 
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...the behavior implications derived [above] apply 
here for independent chan'ges in the level of the 
entire distributions' of thfcse variables, or , for 
changes in the mean variables within specific cqm- 
rttunities, holding, all other parameters of the' dis- * 
tribution constant. * 

*- What this signifies is tjiat in place of observed values 
i^f\individua3,s f prospects for -illegal and .legal income, pun- 
ishment, and so forth, whichSa^e % critical to their decisions 

'and which vary, among individuals, <Ehrlich must substitute. 
means or other averages describing, for example, the diS'tri- 
button of inc<pme within entire states. The diffifcultty is 
not jtist quantitative, but also qualitative in character. 
It i£ not only the problem that the median income of a state 
is a, poor measure o£^the income of a given potential dffen- 

^der residing in the state. m Aggregate income- measures also 
describe that offender's' victims,. and there are no empiri- 
cal data to differentiate the income prospects of"* offenders 
from'those of 'their victims, or of either from all others. 

As was seen in Figure 1, Ehrlicf? uses the median family 

' income in a state as his measure Bf illegal income pros- 

pects. He justifies this choice as follows: 

We postulate that payoffs ^ on such crime (e.g 
property crimes, etc.) depend, primarily, on the 
level of transferrable assets- in the community, 
that is, on opportunities provided v , by potential. . 
victims of crime and to .a much lesser extent on 
the offender's education '.and legitimate train- 
ing. 31 

Brief reflection on median income in a state as indicating 
the opportunities for illegal income illustrates the aggre- 



30. Ibid." 



31 : Ibid. 
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gate data problem, "tfn 'the one hand, as Ehrlich suggests, it 
may be that a state with a high median income is one in 
which, residents possess more "transf errable ,.assets" — wealth 
in the hands' d^^otential victims — a)id ' may- indicate 

greater opportunities . for theft., On the other' Hand, a 

- , • i * 

• * * 

higher median family income may also 'reflect a lessened^ need 
to steal because of reduced poverty. * Thus, a , single aggre- 
gate measure is us^d' as ; an indicator of several ..phenomena, 
including selected .characteristic^ of the state 1 s subpopula- 
tions (e.g.,, of f ende rs, % the poor). in the absence of dis- 
tinct, independent measures of these phenomena, the meaning 

attributed to Vhe aggregate measure becomes arbitraty. 

\ ± . 

Orsagh and Witte comment on the point extensively: * % * 



y Because direct dfhpirical measures of these incorte 
' variables do not exi&t, an acceptable test of 
these ttfo hypo theses [i.e., that the propensi ty 
~ for * crime 'should- vary inversely with ^legitimate 
income prospects and directly with illegitimate 
income 'opport^unities-^ed .\ ♦ is not possible. .In 
> > the literature, -one* does find a large number of 
.studies .that purpor.t to' test these hypotheses. 
However, -the evidence found in these studies de- * 
fies definitive interpreta£ion*°Eecause o^the un- 
certain correspondence between the empirical mea- 
sure, actually used and the "measure .that theory 
, requires^ 3 s 

* • » 

The authors go on to show that per capita income mea- 

sures (and analogous measures such as Ehrlich'S median irf- 

come) have been utilized in six recent studies* as proxies 

for legitimate income and, on the other hand, have been used 

in seven mother studies ( including x the one -reviewed here) as 

proxies for illegitimate income. The authors' conclude: 



32.*. Orsagh and Witte , -"Economic Status and T;ri1oe>" £.7. 

* * 



X)f course, control variables ace used in the forfe- 
f going studies .in an x ef f or<t to fobce the measure to 
reflect either legitimate or illegitimate income, 
as the particular study requires; . 6ut unfortu-' 
nately, the success of this endeavor cannot be 
scientifically demonstrated^ One's interpretation 
of the measure becomes largely a matter of • 
belief. 33 

c * * • 

Similar problems are^ associated with proxies fbr legal 

income (indeed, as just pointed out, aggregate researchers 

use these indicabjrs interchangeably). As seen in Figure .1 k , 4 

Ehrlich's aggregate-l^vel proxy for legal income opportuni- 

ties is income inequality, measured by the> percent of all 

families in a state whose income' falls below one-half the 

state's median income. The measure is of* income inequality 

rather than absolute income*. (lit some states,, families may 

be 'below half the state 1 $ median,, even though' the 4 ir absolute 

» » 

income is higher than that .of families falling above half 

w 

the median in other states •) , 

Though Ehrlich's empirical ' measure is ,of relative in- 
come inequality, his theoretical discussion does ho£ include- 
a "relative deprivation 11 hypothesis such as is commonly used 
by spciologistS and by a 'few economists* ?<* The choice of 
this" particular^measurement was ag^in dictated by methodo- 
logical considerations, namely ^the need to avoid high <?or- 
relatiQns with other income measures -introduced as^ indepen- 
- dent variables into the model which 'would prevent Ehrlicfo 
from attributing variation. _in tAe-^mod6l^T^dependent vari- 
ables* to particular independent variables. 



33. Ibid. • 

34. See, for -example, . Sherdon Danziger and Dav,id «■ H. 
Wheeler, "The Economics of Crime: Punishment, or Income 
Redistribution, Review of Social Economy 33 (October 
1975) : 1 1 3. 
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The ambiguous role* 6f Ehriioh's key- 'epipiriceU indica- 
tors v results from the use of aggre'^iHer^ata to Sxpft^in indi- 
vidual behavior. Aggregation obscures 'subgroup and indivi- 
dual-level behavior and, conditions. Tor example , - though 
Ehi:lich sees' median income as * reflecting- tfre "leye} of 
transferable* assets in the ^community the only "communis 
ties" about which he ' has- intWmatiofi are' states. ." But a 

• * 1 ■ f v • W ~ . . * 

-state is surely too* expansive ci region within which individ- 

uals frame /their perceptions 4 0f/-AcriminaL>* ,oppor'timfty . 

• ' £ " J ?*t . * i *^ 

Indeed, it is likely that the majo^ty^f offenders commit 
crimes within highly cireumsctibed ar^3 withijv the communi- 
ties in which- they' ' re&ide, njg£_^£en venturing across town,^ 
much less to s 6ther pa^ts -of 'the state. 

1 Again, since* the median family income of a state also 
describes potential victims, variations in the. measure may 

0 

also reflect victims' a'bility to" purchase self-de'f ens"e and 
perhaps their ability to live in relative isolation from the 
poor even within "formal community * boundaries . This' inter- 
pretation would v predict a 4 negative relationship between 
median income level and crime; Ehrlich's interpretation pre- 
dicts a positive relationship. It is easy to suggest consi- 

* 

derations that would, lend other interpretations to a given 
aggregate-level measure. The point is that Ehrlich's elab- 
orate and rigorous ind iyidual-jWe-l model is applied to 'data 

• * » 

which are not directly or unambiguously related to the is- 
sues he claims to test. The theoretical m model, when ap- 
plied, may thus generate inconsistent and ambiguous results. 



2.3*2 Selected Findings from Other Empirical Work 

* In addition to Ehrlich's work, other Empirical studies 
have involved ingenious attempts to tease meaningful results 
from the inherent limitations of aggregate data. A few ex- 
amples of these approaches will be- described. ("The, reader 
interested in a more detailed presentation of' findings from 
research in the last five years is referred to the review by 

Long arid Witte. 35 ) ; 

'In an 1 "often cited 1975 study, Phillips, Votey and Max- 
well : specif ically address the_, issue of" the r-elatiye merits 
of unemployment rates as compared to labor force participa- 
tion rates as measures of economic opportunity and, there-*- 
fore r as predictors of crime. 36 They suggest that youth un- 
employment rates have less weight in explaining" crime be- 
cause of the low labor force participation rates of youth. , 
In turn, the/ suggest that "labor force participation may be 
a crucial element" in explaining crime because, participation 
rates capture long-term trends as opposed to cyclical, 

short-run fluctuations that aril more likely to be reflected 

•If- 

by unemployment rates. •" 

In relating aabor-force character is tics td* criminal be- 
havior, they Specify two alternative partitions-. One parti- 
tioning divides the sample between those "in the labor 
force" and "out of the labor force." In this' division, 
those not working but looking for work are included as .par- 

35. Long and Witte, "Current Economic Trends." 

36. ' Llad ^Phillips, Harold L. -tfotey, Jr., and Darold Max- 
' «el>, "Crime, Youth and the Labor Market," Journal of 

' Political' Economy 80 (May/June 1972): 491 . 
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ticipants 'in the labor force. In the other partitioning, 

- 

the split is between those "working" and "not 'working." 
When this is done, those__.looking for work but not working 
are placed on the "not working" side. The llsue is Impor- 
taijt because it is likely that labor force drop-outs — those 
not working and also not looking — are more likely to be in- 
volved in * crime., After analyzing these alternatives, the 
authors conclude that the "labor force/not in the labor 
force" classification is the most relevant one for crime 
analysis. , 

In their conclusion f Phillips et al. also make the 

. ** * 

strong claim that "changing labor market .opportunities are 

sufficient to explain increasing crime rates for youth" for 
the United States during the years 1952-67. They base their 
conclusion , on the idea that a decline in labof force parti- 
cipation rates indicates individuals dropping out of the la- 
bor force and presumably entering into criminal activity. 
However, it cannot be infejrred from their study whether 
'rises in youth crime rates tend to result from increases in 
activity, level's of those already engaged in', criminal be- 
havior, or whether individuals who- formerly did not' cdmmit 

* * 

crimes begin to do so'. \ In addition, their hypothesis does 

> 

not address the observatitJn that, for women, labor force 

* * . 3~7 

participation and crime rates, have both been rising. , 

Leveson, dissenting f rom *Phill ips et al . , questions the 

*** 

r 



n m Pox evidence on this point, see Ann P. Bartel, "Women 
E£and Crime: An Economic ' Analysis*" Economic Inquiry 17 
' (January 1979) : . 29. 
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impagt of labors^eJrce participation 6n crime. 3 8 Leveson al- 
so - examines thj effects of youth unemployment on crime 
r&te^. , Although agreeing that youth unemployment has some 
significant, influence 'on crime rates^ Leveson claims that 

adult unemployment rat^s show no significant relationship to 

. ' _ - P * 1 

changes in crime rates. - , 

\ 

. * In jLeyeson* s work, 'the use of s many diverse factors in- 
creases the difficulty, of identifying distinct impacts of 
any one factor spch as / drug addiction or youth ^unemp] oy- 
me^it. These specifics do not appear easily separable rrom * 
*suc*h general^ phenomena as urbanization, racial discnnun^- / 
ti6n and poverty. (Leveson's factors also are highly inter- • , 

-ft . * 

correlated, 'creating . further difficulties). He nonetheless 
claims that "the magnitude of the influences can often be 
determined within reasonable bo\inds."39 

Specifically, Leveson estimates that youth unemployment 
accounte<§— £qt__25 to* 30 percen^of the change' in crime rates 
from 1952 to 1963, and 30* to 40 percent 6f the changes frort 
1963 td 1973. This estimate differs greatly both from Phil- 
lips and Votey's attribution of 98 percent of' the rising 
trdftd in youth cr*me to youtfi labor force participation, 
raties, and from Ehrlich f „s inability to find an^ ^significant ^ 

relation between youth -unemployment or' labor force particl- 
es * 
gation rates and : crime. Comparison of these thtee studies 



38. Irving Leveson, - The" Growth of Crime (Croton-on-Hudson : 
Hudson Institute,' 1976) I «• * * . * 



39. Ibid,, p.VII-2. * 
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again illustrates the difficulties in specifying empirical"" 
measures -of theoretical variables and obtaining . cons istent, 
plaWsible results ih the context of aggregate-level re- 

search. n w 

Even a brief discussion of empirical research % using ag- 

> * 

gregate data must mention Harvey. Brenner's work. Among re- /' 
<* , 
1 searchers ^examining the relationships between - employment' 

(and ■ other - economic factors) afld - ; crime , Brennqr makes the 

strongest claims • regarding * the existence of significant, 

causal impacts of the functioning of .the / economy on crime. 

In *a report to the Joint Economic Committee q^lioiTgres^ , , 

Brenner holds that a 1.4 percent rise in unemploynteft^during 

« 

1970 was ' "directly* responsible" for *7,660 state prison 
admissions <and 1^740 ,h6micides, in addition ^ to "other social 
d&mage."40 o Estimated losses to the economy from these two 
4 outcomes alone approach -644 million dollars^. 

■ Brenner's aggregate-leyel research is oriented toward 

** 

the epidemiology of such du&e^se phenomena a$ cardiovascular 
disease/ ^admissions , to prisons and mental institutions and 

suicide rates; , -Hs 'has correlated these phenomena/ with a 

_ ) >> .» ^ • / , 

variety of economic indicators , and found that lihemployment 
rates .correlate most highly with "the social problems. In 
his s±udy f or . the Joint . Economic Committee, Brenner tries 




to translate \he research findings on the pathological-' ef- 



> 



er|c . 



/ 



fects qX, unemployment and other forms of economic* ^.distress . * 

™- : I . • . 

40. M. 'Harvey Brenner, Estimating tfle Social -Costs ot Nir; 
^tjLonal Economic Policy r * Implications for Mental and 
. physical- > Health and / Criminal > Aggression (Washing ton , 
* D.C. : Joint Economic Committed, Congress of the United 
States ^ Government Printing Office , 1,975). 

4 * ''a 
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into a form that ' would be useful for national economic 
policy decisions. "41 Fo ^ an index Jl crime, he uses prison 
^ admission rates. Correlating tfrSse rates with economic in-' 
i dicatorS, Brenner finds again. -that unemployment' rates show 
•the most significant associations-. - Through a time series 
analysis, he concludes that a' one percent^ increase " in unem-; 
v ployment sustained over .six years would be associated with 
approximately 3,340 admissions to state prisons. , < 

1 A/serious- difficulty • with Brenner's work is that it 
C: ■ fait/ to specify a .model which tests for the impact of unem- 
plpyment while adequately controlling, for a pnge of_ other, 
^ss^ibly confounding factors. These objections, to Brenner's 
' . / work are similar to issues raised in the discussion above of 
/ ' other aggregate research..^ > ■ ^ " 

' ' Wi'tte's study of the ■ employmeat . and crime experiences 
.of a sample of Noi&h -Carolina prison releasees^ provides a 
« rare, .instance ' of implementation of the economic^ model of*. 
1 -crime utilizing individual data. 42 Wlt'te,' %uL*ding on the 

theoretical work of Block and Heineke as well as Becker and, 

i i, , 

\ Ehrii-ch, finds some support' for the deterrence elements of. 

tfce economip model*. * * . -» < 

' •• Witte's data are "taken/ from a. study of ^the ,post-rele 
' activities of *641 men- imprisoned in North Carolina in 1$69 




4 V.. Ibid. \~ 



i ,42. , Ann* Dryden Witte , 
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Resear ch in Socia^ science, 1§75),'; - 



Estimating, the Economic Model of. 



Crime Vith. individual pata',"- The Quarterly Journal of 
• Economics (February 1980); see .also- Ann.Dryaen Witte, 
Work Rele as e in North Ca rol i n a**-An Evaluation of. Its 
lZt-Ze£2L Effects,^ (Lh apel JUT. N.C.: Institute ror- 
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or 1971. 'Criminal records are used as indicators of illegal 
activity (re-arrest during the post-release period) and per- > 
sdnal interviews with releases are used to -obtain informa- 
tion on 'Legal activities, including measures such, as the 
number of months between release and a first job and hourly # 
wage'rates. The deterrence' variables— certainty and severr 
ity -of punishment— atee measured -by calculating for. each in- 
-dividual separately his fractionof convictions to ' arrests, 
(prior' to' the- release period examined in the model) and his 
fraction «of prior jail dr prison sentences to convictions. 
Selected background and "taste variables," such as age" at 
first arrest, age\at release, race, drug or alcohol use, 
marital status," etc., are also included in the study. 

jjitte^fj^rd's that -variables -measuring the ^expected" 
certainty Tnd severity of punishmenj; (-the - individual's 
conviction rate and imprisonme^ rate-)- 'are*, negatively 
associated with criminal activity "in a number of instances", 
and that the model specification utilized also suggests that, 
certainty has. a greater deterrent effect than severity of 
punishment. Witte notes- that "the 'support we provide Jfor- 
the * deterrence model— ed.] is relatively we.ak^^. The' 
statistical significance of a number • of J^r independent 
variables is influenced by .Watte' s incision of the taste 
variables described above. Finally^ as is true in many 
other studies., the results relatirig to labor nfarket measures 



43. Lbid. > P. 79. / . Q 
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are •sometimes inconsistent with expectations (a measure of 

• *' p » 

expected unemployment ^s negatively associated with arrests) 
and in mahy other cases they* are statistically insignificant 
although of the expected algebraic * sign. 

An • interesting feature of -Witte's work, in accordance 
with ManskjL's suggestions, is the attempt to estimate separ- 
ate impacts of deterrence and labor market^ measures for i ub- 
groups of prison releasees specializing in different types 

o 

of crime. Impacts are estimated a for those committing , "con- 
sumption crimes" (e.g., assaults), serious aod non-serious 
property crimes and a "fourth category of "residual" offenses 

(e.g., obstructing justice). The. seemingly ^rious * use of 

/ 

the term "consumption" to reflect interpersonal ^crimes fol- 

lows 'the standard economic model discussed earlier. Income-' 

generating Qffenses represent "market" activities; non-in- 

come-^enerating offenses thus become "no'n-market ," "leisure" 

or " con sUrilpt ion"' activities . Witte suggests that, various el- 

ements of deterrence wo^rk^djtf f er^jpttly for different types of 

* • 

crimes, sometimes in. ways that sbem paradoxical, given the 
economic model of crime: < * 

For ^individuals who specialize in consumption of- 
fenses, longer expected sentences appear to pro- 
vide the most effective deterrent, jwhile^for r^>n-v 
serious income offenders a higher probability of 
imprisonment seems most " effective r and f6r indivi- 
duals who specialize .in crimes other than consump- 
- tion or income .offenses, the probability of con- 
viction seems most *ef f ective* 



- Neither the deterrence nor leg i timate in£ome variables 



44. * Il?idw, p(76. J * ZO 



have the expected effect on the serious property offenders, 
a result which Witte believes attributable to the prevalence 
of .drug* addicts among this group.' Witte t recommends that ad- 
*ditionai tests, of the economic mpdel be employed using indi- 
vidual data, and suggests that tnes'e tests^would be most 
beneficial if they dealt with groups less Committed- to ocim- 
*inal 'activity than former prison inmates. "45 

The above discussion of selected .examples of esonome- 
trie research concludes the chapter's consideration, of • the 
economic x model of crime. What emerges from this literature 
is conventional economies' continuing reliance on the asr- 
sumpt\on$ of utility theory .in framing predictions concern^ 

dng both labor market and legal/illegal decisions. In spe- 
J , N/ 

eific tests of the economic model, however, relatively few_ 

i 

characteristics of the labor market are taken into account-, 
and those that are derive almost- exclusively from indivi- 
dualistic theb^J'. In the, following section, segmented labor 
market theories are discussed. These theories invoke an as- 
sortment of structural, features of labor markets. Also, SLM 
theories have implications for a Jheory of employment and 
crime, since SLM .predicts a lack of impact of human capital 
on labor market success in some job sectors. However, these 
implications have only been sketchily .developed in the SLM 
literature. \J . % 




/ 



45. Ibid., p. 82, 
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46. Michael J. Piore, "The Dual Uabor Market: Theory and 
v " * Implications," in David Gordon, ed., Problems in Poli - 

tical- Economy: An Urban Perspective (Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C;^ Heafch, 1977): 94. - 
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2,4 Segmented Labor Markets and Crime ^ 

Although both human capital and segmented labor market 
(SLM) theories range across a wide spectrum of topics in la- 
bor * economics — including issues of youth unemployment ef- 
fectis of minimum wage* leg islat ion *and racial discrimina- 
tion— it is in their dif iferin^^ccounts of* poverty that the 
twp positions most forcibly disagree. Human capital thebry 
emphasizes the- individual def iciencieg-9f the poor, arguing 
that* low levels of self-investment cafuse some labor market, 

.participants to be relatively * unproductive and hence unat- 

* . 
tr>activ$ tp* employers. Segmented labor market theories, by 

contrast,, see the economy as divided into two distinct 
markets:.. • 

4 

[The primary market] offers jobs which possess 
several of ' the following traits: high wages, good . 
working conditions, employment stability, and job # 

' $e&urity, equity and due process in the adminis- 
tration of worlc rules, an£ chances for advance- t 
mentv , The other, or secondary ' sector , has jobs 
which r relative to those ' in the primary sector, 
a're'decidedly less attractive* They tend to in- 
volve low wages, poor working conditions, consid- 
erable variability in employment , harsh and arbi- 
trary discipline, and little opportunity to ad- ■ 
vance* The poor are confined to th^ secondary la- . 

. . bor market. > . 1 x 

Relying on ^the • noticm of a 1 dual economy, or in some 
versions on. a plurality of -. relatively distipct labor market 
.segments and shelters, 'sLM theorists attempt to show that 
* some groups of workers. are more exposed than others to var- 
ious structural and institutional barriers to .full employ- 
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t. Problems include racial discrimination, 'unequal re- 
turns to education depending on "race and sex, minimal im- 
pacts bf training programs, and limited access to "internal" 
labor markets provided by large firms and some labor 
unions. 4*7 \ t 

Conventional economic ' theory 'attempts to ^eal with 
these problems by reference to "imperfections" in labor mar- 
kets which ".should work-out over time given the pressures of 
.competition. But ' segmented labor market theorists' would 
agree wit^Thurow, who notes: 

An observer of the economic game should be ex- 
tremely reluctant to label anything that has 
existed for long periods of ^time a "market ^per- 
fection " If the phenomenon has • Survived , tne 
cftjfoces are high that it is an integral part of 
thk game and \iot a- market imperfection. Or at 
least, this possibility should.be seriously mves- 
• tiJated and e"ach of the deviant observations- 
should be examined to see if they can be explained • 
. in some consistent" manner that does not rely on ex 
post ad hoc market imperfect ions . 4y 

• Although SLM theories -share" a structural emphasis,, as 
well as' an interest in the problems of, poverty and discrim- 
ination, they differ in the -structural character ization of 
the economy.. One characterization of worker behavior that 
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"Internal labor market" refers to the range of mtra- 
firm advancement opportunities in, which competition for 
better jobs is limited to those already hired. As 
such, the internal labor market is one of a number of 
"shelters" enjoyed by primary workers. See Marcia K. 
Freedmah, Labor Market s; Segments >and Shelters, (Mont-- 
clair, N.J.: Al'lanheld , 0 Osmun &. Co. iy/t>) and also 
Peter B. Doeringer and Michael J. Piore", Internal Labor 
Marke ts -and Manpower Analysis (Lexington, Mass.:-D.C. 
\Heath, 19/1). . ' * - 



4&. Lester Thurow, Generating Inequality; Meohanisms pf 
Distribution, in the U.S. Economy UJew York:. -Basic 
i * . Books, 197 5 ) : 5 5 . . ' > ^ , " 



• is of special use for understanding employment , and crime, is- 
sues has been provided by Harrison. As shown in. the diagram 
in Figure 2 below, prison locates property-oriented street 

crime as one of "four kinds of labor- time-consuming and re- 
4* 

'munerative activities in urban economies which display re- 
markably .Similar characteristics."* 9 Individuals move 
among various activities, in the economic "periphery" with 
relative ease and frequency, while mobility into the primary 

• labor market — the economic ".core"---is severely constrained". 
Rather than distinct groups of criminals, secondary workers, 
welfare recipients, and ^hustlers," -Harrison suggests that 
individuals combine various .income strategies to fulfill 

total income requirements. 

— * : « 

FIGURE 2 

/ 

. The Structure of Urban Labor Markets 
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49. Bennett Harrison, "'Employment/ Unemployment and Struc- 
ture of the Urban Labor- Market," Wharton Quarterly 
(Spring 197-2) . '• . "' r 
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"Harbison and other .SLM/ theoMsts have also ' Undertaken ' 

research which 'challenges .the.* huroa^i capital •interpretation 

of the- labor market experiences* of 'blades . HarrisonJ s,study 

.of Abcation, and training- ' payoffs fot blacks and whites in 

.urban, areas concludes -that: -** . \> 

...nonwhite's living in "the-nationjs largest metro- 
politan areas have nor received returns— measured 
in earnings or probabilities tif unemployment—com- * 
mensurate with their acquired stocks' o£ human cap- 
ital, especially when compared with whites living- 
in the same p^rts <of the city. , These returns are 
particularly low--and \n the case of reduced job- 
' lessness . virtually non-fix is tent — in the utban 
ghetto. 50 ~ . % 

Other researchers also fihdljthat human' capital theory 
does not adequately account for urban labor-market experi- 
ence; these researchers 111 adopt sojne form of -the segmented > 
labor market, approach. 51 -Recent -Work on youth unemployment 

suggests a heavy concentration of problems among unemployed 

* .\ . 

and discouraged young black males in -urban areas. ^Th is l£t- 

1 " f ■ 

erature reflects the debate .as* to whether individual human 

' capital' deficiencies or structural Ubor market issues* ac- 

count for high levels of minority youth unemployment. Feld- 

stein and.ElLwood, for example, link -chronic youth unemploy- 

.ment to ' the' "relatively littsle school ing" of 'some youths, 

while Clark and Summer's attribute ' : much Of the problem to 



'50. Bennett Harrison , • Education , .Train-in^, and the Urban 
Ghetto (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins.. diversity Press, 
1972) : 208. • 1 ' 1 . • . "„•*,- < , 

51. Work illustrating the.S,LM approach includes? David M. 
Gordon', "Class ,. .Productivity, and- , the Ghetto (Pn.t> % 
. dissertation, Harvard University, '1971 ) a^ Barry BLue- 
' stone,* "The Tripartite ' Economy: Labor Markets and tne 
) Working Poor," Poverty and' Human Resources (July/August 
/ 1970); and thg references cited i«n note 47 above.. 
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"shortages of acceptable jobs. "52 Freeman, in his review of 
youth unemployment issues, tentatively supports the struc- 
tural conclusions, and begins to build a foundation for at 
least some speculat ign about relationships- between unemploy- 
ment .and crime. 3 J 

In general, research' on youth unemployment suggests 
%h$b many young \workersf are^given access to job ladders in 
firms' or trades through family and ^friends; these informal 
networks transmit attitudes/ expectations, and labor market 
information. 'Economically successful families have more ex- 
tensive and better connected networks, more resources, to in- 
vest in their children, more access* to and influence over 
-t>ther agencies of social control, (e«g«, the schools) and 
finally, more direct control over their children's behavior 
( see Chapter ' Three ) . Economically deprived f amil ies are 
?less connected- an^have less to invest in 'their .children. 
Gt^ven additional impediments to employment which arise from 
persistent racial discrimination, children and young, adults 
in poor minority families' are; in >effect, structurally 
blocked from labor-market success and simultaneously exposed 
to greater risk of criminal invol vemeht • * 



52, Martin Feldstein -and David Ellwood, "Teenage Unemploy- 
ment: What is the problem?" -Working Paper No.2?4 (Cam- 
bridge: National Bureau of Economic Research, August- 
1978)* 57; Kim B. Clsrk^md Lawrenpe H. Summers, "The 
Dynamics of Youth Unemployment" Working Paper No. 3? 3, 
(Cambridge: National Bureau of Economic- Reseajrch, Sep- 1 

' tember 1979 , abstract). 

53. Richard Freeman, "wliy Is There a Youth Labor Market 
* Problem?", § Chapter One in Bernard E. Anderson and Isa- 

* bel V. Sawhill, Vds.,' Youth, Employment and Public Pol- 
icy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice-Hall, 1980): 6. 



Bowen and Finegan report tnut labor force participation 
of males 14 to 17 years of age enrolled in school in urban,,, 
areas in 1960 is positively related to income of other fam- 
ily members for a sample of families whose total* income ran- 
qes between $4,000 and $11,000. Their explanation iV tBat^ 
youngsters in higher income f amili^s "liave a comparative .^ad- 
vantage in finding part- time jobs: "Parents are more fre- 
quently able to help, mainly as a? resuJ^ of their business 
and 'social contacts. "54 In another study, Robert Lermarr 
finds .that children of white-collar workers nave signifi- 
cantly higher rates of employment as compared to children of 
blue collar workers. 55 Finally ,/ Albert Rees and Wayne Grayf 
•also attempt to test . the • hypothesis that parerit^l .contacts 
assist youth in. finding- jober— '.Although their results show 
no significant effects of parental characteristics on youtn. 
employment, they 'do find an impact' of siblings" ei^p.oyment*, 
again, suggesting a family influence. 56 

Other studies relate non-economic variables to differ- 
ences in behavior and labor market success. Osterman, for 
instance, relates labor market characteristics to age in 
studies of aggregate age-specific data and in exploratory, 
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54. William G. Bowen and'T. Aldrich Finegan, The Economics 
of Labor Force Participation (Princeton, N.J. : Prince- 

. ton University Press 1 969 ) . /: 
. m • 

55. - Robert Lefm'an, "Analysis of Youth Labor Force Partici- 

pation, School Activity and- Employment Rate" (Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, M.I.T., 1970). 

'56. Albert - Rees and Wayne -Gray , r "Family Effects' of Youth 
• Employment," National Bureau pi Economic Research Con- 
ference on Youth Joblessness and Employment, May 1979., 
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qualitative research. 57 He sees thre^ distinct . stages in 
youthful Labor market experiences : moratorium^ explorat 1 on, 
and settling down.-* ^The moratorium . period , 'when ypuths are 
not interested 'in full-time, steady work, encompasses cges 

• 16. to l$i exploration, when** some jobs are tried out, but not 

on a fully aommitted basis, spans ages 20 to 24 ; and set- 
< 

tling down begins at around age 25. Other, studies suggest 

t 

* an impact from early labor market- experience on subsequent 

» * 

experiences . " Adams 'and Mangum inquire into the importance 
of unsatisfactory experiences at an early age in workers' 
^subsequent labor market activity artd success. 58 >ysing, data 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys (which include, 
workers experiencing short-run transitional problems) they 

* find that: ' r ' * I 

*\ 

There -appears to be little question that, on the 
average those having difficult labor market exper- 
iences as youths are the same individuals who have 
diff iculties later on. While many unemployed - 
youths successfully move into well^paying-, perman- 
ent positions, many will not do so by the time 
"they are \ in theifr Aid- twenties and, as a result, 
face a real disadvantage as adult workers. by 

ThoCigh othef research is available that supports the 

range 'of. findings outlined above, we have been unable to lo- 

'cate econometric* .work that directly addresses .the possible 

linkages between ^Bvith labor force experience and crim- 
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57. Pcul Osterman, "The Structure of the ' Youth Labor Mar- 
ket,' New Yorici Research Center for Economic Planning, 
March 1975. (Mimeo). . 

58. Arvil V. Adams and Garth L. Mangum, The Lingering Cri - 
' sis- of YOuth Unemployment (Kalamazoo, "Mich.: The V}. Jr:' 

f Upjohn Institute .for Employment Research,' '197,8 ) . 



Up3©hn Institute .for Employm* 
59. Ibid,« p. 103." 
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inality. We»'-have seen- that the economic -model , bolstered by . 
human capital theory, accounts for employment and crime re- 
lationships through calculations, of marginal utility that 
weigh the monetary'- returns of ! legal ver&ddliegal options.^ 
SLM theories, although they emphasize* the^'role "of institu- 
tional and organizational features of the econqmy, would'* 
.probably concur with, the, notioiv^f^a predominantly economic ^ 
motivation. The d if f efenc>^etween the ^two positidns is in 
their accounts of obstacles preventing ^ economic success, 
not in the primacy of the economic goal itself. 

• In summary, conventional economic analysis and ,SLM 
theories -of fer different interpretations for the relation- 
ships between human capital, employment opportunities, and 
crime. Human capital theory emphasizes the "return on in- 
vestment" of education <<ahd training in the labor market^; 
. consequently, human capital and crime would tend to be in- 
versely v related since increases in human capital would 
increase productivity' and* legal earnings opportunities. 
Segmented^ labor *marke<t theories, on > the other hand^_ stress 
that variations in human capital do not automatically trans- 
, late into labor market rewards; institutional" factors play a 
more important role in .determining labor force' status. Edu- % 
cation and training— if available for^ individuals in secon- 
dary labor markets— will not. tend to result in increased' em- 
ployment opportunities and earnings,, so the relationships 
between hunran capital,- employment and crime are much less 
clear cut. Although SLM theories do not fully elaborate the 
linkages between employment and crime, they do. .provide a 



rich, -description -of labor market activities differentiated 
according to structural and institutional settings; In such 
a context, it can be seen that individuals may engage.^ in 
cri^ne not just' because the competing' economic rewards 5 com 
legitmate employment are minimal, or even .because op- 
portunities for econ6mic ' and occupational advancement ate 
limited, but in part because the array of secondary employ- * 
ment roles available to t*w*«--^e themselves not distinc- 
tively different from "hustling" ]on the street, or nego- 
tiating hostile 'welfare bureaucraci/es. J ' . 

2.5* Tentative Conclusions ■ and Su ggestions for Further 

Resea rch 
/ . — 

- From the literature . reviewed above, *t can be. seen that 
agreement has. yet to be* re-ached both on the most appropriate 
economic perspective- .with which to study emplpyment « and 
criTne and the most fruitful methodology to employ.- SLM 
theories suggest the* need to broaden' the set of research' 
questions to include structural factor"? ^ahd '-some methodo- 
logists working within the' framework of* convent i6nal eco- 
nomics 'call for pursuing research -at £nt individual level. 

•Ttrs section briefly discusses other suggestions for further 
• • • * , ' > 

x ' • • • * - 

"employment and crinre research. y 



' , Aggregate measures used and subpopulati ons studied 

, Since \ aggregate-level research ; remains 'a much*; less 
expensive and more generalize^ opportunity ^for, studying em- 
ployment and crime relat ionships, " several 'improvements can 

' -be proposed. Aggregate-level analyses should, incorporate^ 

' ' * " ' i A 
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•units of analysis .that- are relatively hompg 



*neous ar\d mutu- 



* , ' ally Wparable inNterms appropriate to a gWn theoretical 

model^ Thus, -for- example, .only medium-siz<tt cities, were se- 

V; "lected*by'-Sj*oquist in his test of an economic model; 
* * * • / * ' ' * • • I ' 

eliminated cities 

the Visibility* jjj J'spill-over effects. "*0 For different , 
' * . reasons ^time-ser i^an^lyseS also ensure comparisonNpf re- 

1 latively* homogeneous' units* since the same city -(or' other ^ 
unit) is^TOmpared across^i^ferent , time, periods. Q • - 

Individual-level research using broadly- defined samples 
. ~ "of poten tial offenders '■ ~ , , ' — • 

. #t • -he ' difficulties of/ interpreting aggregate-le^fl re- 

• /' *" suits, exemplified*, in 'the discussion above .of, Eh^Hch's re- 

* search,' 'provide ample * reasons for the • use ' of -individual- \ 

level measures. Manski', in an article discus^.. ajaoveV also 

• elab6rates on the need ' for individual-levef - crime' 'research .' 
' * ' .* 

" X anyone can commit a criflie. Hence, the Relevant. — 

" aecision-making population tqr a study of criminal . ^ 

t - - behavior should be the entire population of an . 

( , area and not some, a priori ^specified .criminal-, 
jf\ ' .-lenient." 61 . . " - « ■ v 
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in making this point', Manski is influenced by; the problem of * 
"truncated" ' sampling or self-selection.^ ^Research using* 
'individual 'data on arrested. p% imprisoned^' groups -is eVidenW 
• ly 'confined* \o those who "decided" in some degree .it* favor — 
of one sort 'of option: the illegitimate/ 00 ^ ' ' •-*..'_■ 
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V6l). David- Lawrence Sj oqu is V '■' Proper ty Cr.ime and. Economic 
Behavipr," American Economic Review .63, (June i^'jlj 
' - 439.. : • ; .0 ' . " J ' ' • . " * • . ^ 

: • - ■ . • v . 3* ■ ■ \ .* • • • . 

61. ' Manski,, "Prospects for Inference," p. 406* \ • ,. ^ 

"» * , - $ i . ■ ■ • i * * # • - 
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' .^anski's call • for sampling ffcom the. "entfte .population" 

• v . v< . ; . . ;• „ ./:-. 

is furthers" suppocte'd- by the fact .that sampling of offenders 

• invariably^invoiws^selectrion at'- varying'- d i s ta^iee^s— f rom_ the_ 

' behavior- itself For thosedoing crime ,. arfcest is a proba- 

•»' • ■ • » " « . / ' » • ' 

'* • , .. ■ . . 

biliitic outcome /conditioned "by- Numerous . criminal justice- 
' . and behavioral- variable^ -about which the Analyst will 
' usually have- skimpy' ' .information, v '. If / arrested ,.• then 

» * ~ . . v \. • . • ' ' • 

conviction " and 'sentencing to imprisonment are ^subsequent • 
joint outcomes representing only one of a complex, "branching 

V . ' . » * 

- . ' tree of possibilities. .The shape of the "treeV^i* itself^ 

••«,••"••"* "• 
determined *in -part by- the extent of 'aggregate crime. • _ , 

.. - The offender's progress through, dif f eoent^jstages of .the y . - 

' * criminal justice system \ -depends on interactions ^ -between 

^characteristics .of the' system -and of the offender. .There- _ 

fore, -any sampling *of of f icially-def ined " of fenders is- con-* ' 

taminated by many factors' irr-elevane tothe determinants o.rjf 

• I '•>'•" ■ '■" .*• . ■ ' ' - 

• • • > . • . .- 

the offender's * crime decision." / ' * 

•„ • ' ' . * Relating .'Crime Research to- the Criminal- jfo&gfo g System 

' So far.' #e have been concentrating ,on -.those m'ethodalpg- 

' ."ical problem's- relating "to' the-' ^ adequacy 3rthe-econon£eHn©del — 

* *-' . 1. • ' : . * • f - = . - • " ' . * 

, - \ ^fcs"" &> theorly /of , behaviotf— ,wit^.' emphasis." on the;" .behavior' -of - 
.*' -. " / *■ • ''. *v • '*' . *' •' '"' ' 

v w * > ; .in^ivi^ual'offeli^ets 'or potential 6f fenders.; But as , discus- ' 

/• sed^i.n the'4ntrodpc,tTOh -.to the chapter .and', beg inn i,ng > with 

'•• Beckec's initial -forntufation/ 'the "; eoortomi'c model h%s been 
■ ■ - ' .'V; I- 4 .-' • ' ' ' '. * '• ' " • •- 

]. explicitly '.addressed'- to -pplicy/cpncerhs as well as • to ef- 

foirts^ to buiid behavioral.' m^deiVi \,As a 'policy, guide, the-* 
''■ * ' ;'• ecoaomic model has- questionable relevah.ce "to, the 'administra- . 
• ' "- tion ^f criminal justice*. . For exampl-e, t© ^se«^€he % "outpbj:'-' 

v ' -- ... i '."":' ; v . ' v. 
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of police and courts as chiefly apprehension and conviction 
is to' overlook much -.of . what police and courts actually^o. 
The poi ice -"keep order" JLiLpoor commun ities; they- respond in \ 
a'large proportion of cases . to ca^Ls -'not related to criminal 
offenses; and in general they 'serve \as an agency of n \ast 
resort'" for 4 m any poor people^ who cannot \^f f ord other ;sociaJ • 

••J 

Similarly, although the popular image of court activ^ 

depicts a- process which §ends .criminals, off to prison, tne 
- ./ *. ' ' ' > " 

underlying situation is much more varied and complex. Low 

ra.tes of reporting of crime by citizens; low clearance rates . 
by arrest; further weeding put of cases at initial charging 
and indictment;'* and 'disposition through plea aad sentence 
bargaining suggest that very few crimes among a large esti-^ 
mated volume of felony crimes actually' culminate in arrests, 
let alone prison sentences. For example, 'calculations based^ 
on data from Verafs recent study of the felony disposition 
process in New York City support the" estimate that of 3,00 
felony offenses committed in New -York City (only half* of 
which «e likely-^be rpported to the" pol ice)'," 2\7 lead to, 
a jail or prison, sentence of any kind, and only 0.3 lead to.- 
.a felony sentence of over one year, 62 , . , ' 



62. See Vera Institute of ; Justice/ Felony Arrests; Their 
Prosecuti on and Disposition in New- York City s Courts 
. • (New York: Longman , 1 981 ) , jip. .1-3. U about one half 
*- ' ' of all felony crimes are reported,* about one in tive 
reports "cleared" by an arrest ,. " then Vera" s f Figure 1 
(Ibid.,' p.1)- gives the . results . -described j.n the text. 
''•As VAra^ points out^ reporting of crimes and clearance 
•by arrest' vary considerably ' according to.qnme type- and 



circumstance. 
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Thus, proposals in the economic model of crime for "op- 

' ' • • . ?' > '» 

' timal" policy design^ must be* reconsidered in light .of the »^ 

actual workings of' the criminal justice system. For exam- » j 
-"pie, if the'policy suggestion is that the proportioo of fel- ^ >, 
onv offenses leading to imprisonment be doubled, it is not^ 
R. * at ill clear that such a policy be implemented. Re- ^ 

' search in .criminal justice is beginning to suggest that the 

' . • ♦ /proportions ,of* felony cases resulting in various disposi-^ 
tions (e.g., dismissals, convictions, incarcerations^ -may be _ 
-fairly stable over time and across jurisdictions. If, on 
the other hanaV 'the policy suggestion is that the actual 
number of, people Receiving felony , imprisonment • be ^ doubled , 
* ^c'oets involved ip implementing that policy 'are likely to'be- 

'ifnmense. If we assume the relative stability of the distri- >( , 
• V . .biitiori of dispositions, the only way to double the number of 
-people sentenced tio.jail or prison is double- the number 
' - of? people .handled by the system at. each^ its various, pro- ^ 

* -' cessing .points. * \ 9 >/ ' • *" 

' " u • * ^Focusing ^tf l,flbor .market realities - - ' A 

/ Our earlier conceptual^dTsVussion of the egonomic model' 
. - ' -q,f crime-" suggest? uncertainty , over 'whether" All .crimes were. 

-to'je considered as ' labor; , market activities. In -Becker's ■ . 
'*•'. formulation, "the time-allo'cation* '•decision . is made between^ 

•- ' Vegal and' illegal" activities',- without '"reference to 'a >crpss- 

" • ' ' <' , * • ^ • ' • • 

cutting division between • income-generating and . cor^umpt yjrx 

.'. , * .*'•••*.' >v 

' 'activifl.es*. • Ehrlich,.- in -elaborating" his model^tq 'incorpo- 

rate age-specific labor** force participation rates-, specu- 

\lates that crimes against. persons a^e to be viewed as tinye- • , 

m * . i . * »' * * 
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intensive '-"consumption activities," thus accounting for an 
, observed negative impact of labor force participation on 
^ .such crimes. Gillespie comments on. Ehrlich's theoretical ar- . 

gument: : ' « 

* , . 

...if the » labor force participation , rate falls, 
more time is. now available for consumption activ-i- . . 

• tie's— a scale effect. .. Further the fall ift labor 
' force participation may also be related to a fall 

in wage returns of 'legal activity— a substitution 
effect. Both effects, will make crimes against 
\ persons more .attractive." The. scale effect re- 
x leases time that, may now be spent in part in such 
time- intensive consumption activities as rape, 
router, and assault. The substitution effect also 
ma'kegs the consumption of market goods a relatively 
*• less- 1 attractive activity $pr contributing to util- 

• ity because the .lower wage rate, will require* a' 
"greater expenditure -of working time to get marked 

goods from'>hich utility is .-derived. in compan- 
' son, rape, murder and assault are activities whicj. 

• ' can provide' a direct ' increase in utility without 

any "intermediate ^tarket activity. 

Though Gillespie' characterizes.* Ehrlich's argument as 
"-one which is "theoretically consistent . but otherwise strait 
•one's- credulity," the problem lies more in the ad hoc.intro- 
'duction of speculations, concerning labor market- activity and 
the persona-1 -impacts of- 'unemployment. 64 if' it is conceded 
• for the moment that unemployment is 1 , a stres-s-f^l-troTfoTET^rt 
that 'in all like-l-ihood,- places the individual into^ntac^ 
with others similarly Under ^stress, the relationship between 
• .^alines in labor force participation and increases in per- 
• sonal 'crimes does not appear "at all forced. Indeed, though 
an' inadverterft ,comic flavor attaches to* the- jargon-laden 
characterization of rape and murder as .."Vime-intensivfi- con,-. 



m '■ 63.* Gillespie, "Economic ' Factors ," p.36. r 

o ' '. 6.4,. Ibid, '". '/ r • •' . • ' •' \ 
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sumption activities . . ♦that provide a direct increase in 

* ■ ♦ • 

utility without any intermediate* market *rMvit y," the nega - 



tive correlation ^betwe^n l^bor fgx<$ participation and 
crimes -against person's appears plausible. Nevertheless, the 
explanation of that correlation 2s a product of the indivi- 
dual's utility-maximizing choices still strains ' credulity . 
.It may be^mose understandable* if % this behavior is seen as 
particular c^utcomes within- a range of activities engaged in 
by labor force drop-outs who Bre under stress and who have 
"time on, their' hands," 65 ' (The discussion .of street and 
peer-group subcultures' presented in Chapter Three is rele- 
vant to this issue,) . \ * / 

The economic model of crime does not address labor mar- 
ket realities in an6ther important, respect — the model is not 
•conceptualized in V Way to fc^ajce into account the diSRa'nty 
between, black and white labor force experiences and the \jj n- . 
teraction of *this difference with the t impact of crimina 
justice agencies, ' 'A rough estimate\o£ male prisoners in 
sLaUe and f ederal i ns t i t a tions-JLn -JL9JZ 6u^haws_JJLU J Mjvhi te s_ 

and 135,700 blacks, 66 If thes^ white male' prisoners were 

* • ■ • . * 

"added to the count of the white unemployed in 1976 1 , the * re- 

suiting unemployment rate for white maleS\ would only rise 

from* 6.4 to 6^6 percent, a 4.1 percent relative increase. 



65,. For ' a- selec/tioh *bf % paper"? on the topic of unemploy- 
ment's impact, on health, see Louis A./Ferm"an apd Jeanne 
P. Gordus, eds., Mental Health and the Economy (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.: The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1979 ),: passim. • - . t 

6'6.' Telephone 'conversation with Thomas. . Pedesek , National 
Prisoner Statistics Program, Septemtfej: 1978% ' 

V • V r 
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If black male prisoner^ ■ were added to their unemployment 

• group, the- black- >-*<-p would ris-» from 12.7 to »1 4 -. 7 percent, 

•a 15.5 percent relative increase. 6 / 7 Black male unemployment 

"rates may be further increased if accurate data could be ob- 
%> ' 

^tained on - blacks detained or serving misdemeanor sentences 

•* * 

in local jails; if undercounts of ghetto populations were 

♦ , ^ 

corrected; and' if the greater .incidence 'of "subemployment?*' 
and ' labor force , drop-cyat among blacks were* taken into ac- 



count 



Officially, for- every 5.5 slacks who were unemployed in 
1976,- one was imprisoned-;-' for whites., the rajtlo is 22.7 to^ 
•one. These sharply different ratios suggest that black, un- 
employment is much more sensitive than white unemployment to 
x fluctuations .in penal populations or afther' changes in crim- 
inal 'justice procedures. Sen^l practice's . thus '♦contribute to 
obWuringA the magnitude of the underlying unemployment prob-'. 
lems 'of the black papulation, even though existing figures 
reveal severe problems. .The- specif ic labor-market difficul- 
' tie"&*c*f blacks and dthe'r .disadvantaged groups are. also, down- 

''played when * analysts employ overall unemployment rates in 

' ' * t • w" 

• S lieu of rites' SDe'cific to \ the given sub-population; when. 

K discouraged and 1 underemployed workers are|ignored. in con.ven- 

tional statistics -of unemployment; and when \ census tecnni,-% 

ques faii accurately to enumerate inner-city residents. ' 

" ' It is • difficult to tell what effects more specific so- 

* cial indicators and improved - measurement techniques would£ 

*; \ have oh .the*. strength of measures "of association between ',ag— 
> . * ■- — : — ■— < 

. - \' 67. '/The calculation assumes that all prisoners would be in 
CD?r- ' - the • labor force, and , unemployed; important differences 
.lKJL . . remain even if this' assumption is relaxed. 
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gregate' -rate's of unemployment and underemployment and 
crime. Current statistics probably underestimate the degree 
pf association 'between labor :narket ( problems and crime^ to 
the extent that unrecorded var.ations in underemployment^. do. 
correlate with crime bit vary independently of^ unemployment 
rates. Global unemployment rates are- sin inadequate proxy 
for . ^unobserved under- and unemployment rates of specific . 
sub-*populations.. Direct measures of the lattej: wp_uld almdst 
.certainly increase observed associations' -between unemploy- 
ment and crj.me. When it is renembered that the labor force .. 
• participation rate for black youth (the proportion of those 

• working or actively seeking wjrk) was below 40 percent in 
December 1979, the current^ empl asis ort^ changes in global un- . 
employme^ (all -those^unemploy-id but 'actively ' seeking work) 

to account for crime 4 in . economic terms* does not appear con- 

vancing. % , . u - ' 

Policy Iss ues 4 * . , 

ft. — * ' .— # — I — i 1 1 

- ' The. discussion of 'the -human capital ,and segmented labor ^ 
' market positions above reveal.;" a- -fundamental dif ference in -y - 

— , * *- . — . * j • x 

\ N4 their respective conceptions' of the structure, and internal \ 
processes Of the .labor market. These differences in ttfrn, <m . 
pre 'luce substantial differences in .-how. the two schools of 

H.! t'hought. view the t « nature; of. 1 the *, labor;" market alternatives / 

* .available to individuals 4nd KoV these alternatives a*re gen- - 

• erated/ £he conception of huiian -^a'pital theory is indj,vi- - 
dualistic, focusing on individual "actions of employers aftd^ 



e 



wojrkefcs within .competitive ; mar- cet" sett JrAs. . It?^ assumes that; 
fehe.vr#nge'of marjeet albern'ati >.es is* rather equally distri- 

' - « * a . * 
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buted across racial, ethnic 'and social ^strata. SLM theories 

■ ftm phasizft thp r^p t rff^ h^^p^; — institMt. i o n al— a nd org 

zational features of- the economic envirdnment\ and suggest 

that these features of societ} serve' to. divide the*' v labor 

•market into -segments each of wiich offers its members dif- 

ferent Labor market alternative*. 

• • * * * 

. It is not' the purpose of t-his review to. voice an opin- 
ion ' concerning the relative e>planatory power', cogency or 
realism of the two economic approaches. It is appropriate, 
however, to point, out the divergence in policy ppsitions. 
that are associated' with these competing theoretical posi- 
tions. In this context* a peculiar irony emerges. The hu- 
maft cspita*l conception-^ emphasiz-s the notion that labor mar- 

; ket rewards are apportioned on the basis of individual pro- 
ductiviti,es that, in* turn result from self-investments in 
schooling and' t coining"/ ' Etf'ten led *to include criminal op- 
tions., this .conception- leads i\ principle to^ the .relatively 
optimistic, politically libera]' notion that improved legal 

^ppo^4mit-ies~ embodied in adde*} .schooling and training tha^ 



augment productivity — would rec uce crime by increasing its 
"opportunity costs.." Instead, the human^ capita! conception 

is tod^ associated with deterrence'. policies. The general 

* „ ■ * 

ri&ti<Sn of the rolfe -pf* incentives in influencing behavior is 
in practice transmuted into a policy emphasis on increased 
negative sanctions. (As will b«i seen, in Chapter Four below, 
numerous manpower and * training approaches have b&en deveL-^ 
oped for ex-of fender and delinquent groups that embody the 
assumptions of the 'human Capital model. However/ the indi-. 



r 

* 



, • * . » 

r ,vidualized economic approach .to crime has become linked with 
^.deterrence policyj not with raising the -returns from legal 
labor market optioas.) 

On the other side of the debate among economists, the 
" ^LM positions are concerned, to account. for the labor market 
•failures of the poor and" to avcid a "blaming" the victim" ap- 
"prbach. ThT inadequate; ' schoo! ing , training and employment 
histories of poor, high crime groups. are acknowledged but 
* they' are seen as an essential component of the structure of 
-segmented labor, markets. Wh ie this viewpoint certa:nly 
avoids blaming, the victim, th< specific interventions that . 
". might' increase opportunities aid alleviate crime are politi- 
cally controversial. "Such intf rations might include: . ar- 
geted tax credits; affirmative ^action laws and their St: m- 
•gent enforcement ;*the funding of urban, development under 
neighborhood control; .permanent public sector employment; 
subsidized on-the-job training' in the private sector ; '.minor-' 
- *ity contracting and employment '.guarantees ; and full employ- « 
ment, monetary and fiscal' polie es. • , ; 



■Tire apparent failure of many manpower programs for ex- 

offenders to reduce crime woulfl be. seen by SLM theorists as 
t • ^ 

/ resulting from these programs' continuing emphasis on sectJfh- ' 

dary employment.- . Moreover, provide other" than" secondary 
' • \ .'.'employmentV opportunities-' for rfgnrf leant numbers of ex-of- 
• ' fenders, Without 'broader . full employment efforts ,. would 

• leapfrog many other disadvantaged groups in the economy. 

' *' ' •' Fori a Sustained discussion of the .political*. implica- 

tions of limited economic growth, see Lester C. Thurow, 
- . Th-P zero-Sum »Soci.ety-t Pi **r\ hntiorv and 'the Possibili- 
ties for Ec onomic Change^ New York; Basic Books, 1980).. 
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In the absence off-broa^", structural economic, change, ,near 



"minimum wage employment will probably,--eontinue as the norm 

' * ' v. 

for any large-scale efforts directed at ex-offenders. Given 

V* „ , B 

thes'e approaches, the SLM pos itidn .' predicts a continuing 

failure of these programs to ' substantially reduce grime* 

Are employment • and crime policy alternatives as . bleak 

as wou^ci ^ appear to be ' the case from the foregoing? The 

answer may depend on considerations that go beyond the scope 

of the * current ' debate- between the human capital and S LM 

* * « « 

concept ions ~of the labor market-. For example, Chapter Three 

discusses* , sociocul tural factors that partly account for 

crime differentials |not readiLy, explained by exclusively 

economic considerations. . Family socialization, schooling, 

and the cultural institutions associated with different age 

grades "a\d the process 6f maturation are among important, 

norv~economic»" third factors." These factors will be consi- 



dered in tfid-nexft chapter. 

nr 
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J Chapter Three. 
ftNTHROPO LOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 



ma PMPr.nVMRNTj>ND C RIME RELAT 



PERSPECTIVES 



[ONSHIPS 



3.1,- Introduction ? - . 

The -employment and crvme, literature 



derived from competing perspectives withjn the disciplinary 



reviewed so far has 



ens in Section 3 .2 



framework .-of economics^' ^ffis chapter o 
; with brief consideration ofa prober of jinter-related, non-* 
' economic institutional factors. ^charact Jristics Of .the fam- 
ily^ schooling/ and behaviora] and cultural patterns that 
" relate^to.age (maturation;, ""hese" institutional - areas are 
"of course complexly inter t.wi«ed--both /with one another and 
''also within 'the, over-all sociocultural fabric itself. From 
a'strictiy me-thodolpgicai poin- of' view,^ they might all be 
"'. considered as "tfcird factors" to be jaken into account in -an 

analysis of empirical data relating /employment to crime.. ,In. 
' such a -role* .they would- serve as Antecedent or intervening 
^variables that -qualify inferences £tbout employment i^crijne 
*" * rel'atio7sh^ips and perhaps' com P : icate empirical analyses. 

'. But besides- introducing "third- factors/' the anthropo- 
" logical- and 'sociological literature also provides .a^ne^per- 
spective wUhin' which' seme Uready familiar topics from 
'Chapter' Two., can .be^worlcedT^or' example, in. Chapter Two 
- segmented labor market (SLM) theories pointed . to- an inter- 
• play 'among competing legitimate and illegitimate opportuni- 
ties from a strictly economic {labor market) point of view. 
• In Section '3.3 of this* 'chapter, the i concept of blocked 



/ 



legitimate opportunities as a causal factor in crime within 
'structure of opportunity theory is considered, here from a 
.sociologica l rather .than '% economic " perspective . The SLM ^ 
.appr66^to crime can be seenTT^ fact,* as an economic ver- ' 
sioh c'f structure" of opportunity theory: blocked legitimate 
opport unities* 'for .s* cess, make ^illegitimate opportunities, 
more .ttra^ive. As will be seen)', however , the overlap is 
'by no means total. The • sociological ja6count -goes on fco, pre- 
' diet-different types of illegitimate responses -depending ,.on 
such structural circumstances i n the loca l seeing as . .the 
•integration of age;' groupings and of legitimate^ illegiti- 
mate opportunity structures. .These attributes 'of? the local 
politrftal and social structure go well beyond ever, the % ex- 
panded not ion of labor markets introduced by \hc .81* theor- 



ists. 



• . Finally, Section 3.4 'takes up -selected ' subcul tural is- 
sues, emphasizing the lotion of subcultures as adaptive over 

' >' ,4 i,„ g term wrieji cor. i renting significantly altered exter- 
nal ,ircu»stan6«. This view erf adaptive subcultures has ' 
_____L^M^J ^^ / 1960^3' coat, In which^y . tentative 3k>r-< 
; »ulat. one of a -culture c£ poveT^h^is' appeared tbior 
/port a pessimistic, almost self-f.ul filling prophecy of 
» - - tinuing disadvantagement -in turn supporting politically- 

conservative economic* and social policies. At the core of^ 
t the «culcur e/ of/p t o'verty" thesis was . the untested, and 
•, - possibly' -untenable, inference that *ven if significant new 
' • opportunities \Jre> to> arise. Vn the. contemporary situations 
in whjch the poor find themselves, they would not - be able ..*> 

• V take advantage of th*m because pf . eubcul tural ly-derived 
ERje - shortcoming's.. - . •* ■ ' " t & 

" •' — ' ' J ; : ' > • - i • ■ 
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- .The understanding that culture is adaptive does "jiot, 
ignore'the possibility of cultural -phenomena that may pose 
'obstacles to the group, but focuses instead on th& 'nature' of 

4 

the collective experience to which these phenomena are a 
response, 4 Thus particular traits -of § '"poverty subculture"' 
are not static, but are created " and modified as 'the group 
adapts to its experiences Change the experience and the' 
collective adaptations o£ t^e; c^-p would ' change- -even 
though some traits would change - fas -er than,, others . Thus, 
the understanding 'of ceitirr^ ar *e p\odvat, of* adaptation 
lends( support to economic an" ?oci|ul «pQl icies - that are de- 

signed, to change collective' experiences • It also reau.res 

, v f , * 4 

/hat suph policies be applied long ^no-jch Eor the cultural 

adaptations to take place. * , , .. s [ \ 



\ 



3; 2 Sociological Research Yielding. ._ M ;^urj„^_actors n ^ 
Sociological- theory and empirical " i esearcft'* have ^ yrelded a 
' ^ larce and variegated body of findings v and conceptual ap-- ^ 
1 , preaches relevant . to a stu^y of employment and crime "re la- , 
^ , * tionships. Sbi;ve$Ss. l 'of youth, research into determinants of 

school drop-out and delinquency, and analyses of '«of t lcial?- /• 
statistics that describe age-related patterns in criminal 

» ,,v> . : ' * • * * ; * "° \ ' 

, * arrests are- examples of thesjfc approaches. ' In some <*ases, 
j '.'this sociological and criminological research also^ rvsts", 

upon v^e 11 -developed theoretical ', foundations ..that are r.'le- 
vant to a review 1 , of employment and-*crime . relationships-,., for 

7 ' ' ■ r \ y-v ' ' "* i - * \. • 

. examples, thg- ^inomie -str^cture of '©ppor tun 1-ty . position . In; * )■> fc 

-L-- ' - ' ' ■ . •* " - V'-' ' r ' '; : ' 

. "other case,&--labelling theory, social con.tppl ^heoryr-rala- 
. *° ° tively 'coherent a theoretical ; positions have, -been devblopedV 4 ' 
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but they are of only v -marg inal relevance t to this -review. > 
Finally, /in- some cas.es, sych as , the . phenomenon of- Paging 
out" of crime, 'theoretical' work is relatively sparse.^- 
'/ . aced with this* diversity of positions, we have -cnosen^ ' 
tA highlight three ".third factors"' that appear to mediate 
emplo- ment and crime relationships. The factots selected-- 
famil; ,* education *nd age— were • chosen, in part , "because > 
they" are 'alluded to often £n various explanations of thfe* 
dif fe\ ^ntial impacts of employment programs .on criminality. • 
It is argued", for 1 example ,. that employment programs have- 
more impact . on' older , better* educated' clients, or- on those 

with . tronger family .ties.. , 

The 'significance of such 'M^hird factors" as family, ed-, 
« - » | ' . - * 

ucation and age is that" at times* 'they can be seen as. acting- 

independently -on t both employment and criminality. For exam- 
ple,' developing conjuga^'f amily ties mighe influence a yo.uth . 
tp fbosake criminal, activities' for steady employment. Such 

a chaW' in. social' status- and .experience could resuft in- a 

' - - • « • • 

corre ation between enfploAent and reduced crime, but not as 

a..dir ict impact 'of 'the 6ne t 6n .the 1 others. ,Early . ifamily so- 
ciali :at..i6n msj.ght be see" j»"s encouraging employment., and dij^ 
coufa «ing •Criminality. bother" instances ,'\howe^r, ( . "third 
factors" might be see-n as impacting on social contexts that 
..in turn- encourage ."or impede ^criminal ity : Parental- uYiemploy- 
-n£ntT*fpr %examplfev might ' be seen . as weakening 'parental au^ 
fhprity and., family "resort cess/ which 'in- turn might translate 
into patterns of- delinquency among youth in the, fa'mily . \ ( 

Education,.' already discussed in Chapter .Two 'in .terms -of 
; .'*its' human Capital "impact on employment \ 4s .here considered 



n tern;s of it,s direct impact: on bot* rr iminal i ty and lal^or 

market s-tatus. Much research suo^>.n^ that \sucoess in 

school is negatively correlated with delinquency and p<*t>i- 

lively correlated with labor market success; yet the tole 

chat educational inst i tutions play y, a "third -factor , " 

♦ * 

channeling individuals respectively into legitimate v> and 11- 
I eg it i-i 3 te paths, is not clearly delineated in thf. lit* ra- 
pture. 

• a Ine last^factor to be c A scus^e ; — a*;* is cehe? ly * re- 
cognized as having sor?e relationship m o both crirre aju~ en- 

» ^yr, .o. n ^ , CUt t J*i ^ vq^ •;»• • • "> * p C; - r- f » » t. - w - of 

ihecret icaily * Property cr^^ is t ^)cted disprocert on- 
:t$ly by youth. Many of tbcs^ vho r>~ o" e' involved in ime 
in their: adolescence seem to "-rjtusfi ' ;t" of crime it. ti eir 
laie teens and early twenties, forsa^i io criminal activities 
a-nd coring to legitimate employment. Although, there are 
various • explanations ' of this ^ohenomen on'-- borne based excl'u- 

V • • & ' « • 

siv»Iy on the v characteristics' of different age groups, 
others pointing to a<ft*-graded opportun:ty structures* — ^sit 
see:as clear that t^he process of "matur i ng out" is a 'mujor 
factor to be considered independently of othe^ factors in 
exploring relationships between employment, and crime.. t - 



3.2.1 Family/ Employment a*nd Criflfe- Reja tionships ' 

In the crime and especially juvenil? delinquency li er- 

ature, -family factors are accorded . important causal "s£a us. 

• « * 

In sociologically-based theories of delinquency, "the fa lily 
is f considered to be central in delinquency formation and 
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future * criminal behavior. Then we t:rn'to economic behav- 
ioxx, <•% different causal role for the family, emerges. Most 
socia< scientists see the family within ^industrial society 
"as an institution basically reacting to ^imperatives, gen- 
erate! by the . economy . 1 Unemployment,, £or example, can 
creati marital aiscord and family breakup.* If , on the other 
hahdr? we w^. e to think of family as a "third factor" compli- 
eating or elaborating relationships beweefi economic factors 
and erime/ then the simplest assumption would be that family 
variables intervene between the two. /in this view, employ- 
ment and labor market variables have their' primary impacts 
» on family faotors (breakup, type of ' d iscipl ine) and these 
outcomes in turn ~ a£t on criminality. Of course these in- 
terjrelationships may be more complicated than first ap- 
pears. Many causal' ' sequences involving specif ic * var*iables & 
, subsuraed under each^f actor are theoretically possible, and 



not all of them may^ollow the assumed" causal sequence, from 

econoiny t$ family to . criminality. In order to sort out 

° 

these effects, we * f i\ st consider tjjifc simpler relationships 

. i • % \ 

between family and crime, and between • family 'and economic 
factoW'. * 

Criminolog ists r.ave ide.- z\ez 
thought to be related to crime. Following "Rodman ^and Grams, 
we distinguish * between family snruc ture variables ( such as 
family composition), and family interrelationship variables 
(such ag. marital or parent-child harmony), and discuss each 



— r^~, — 

\ ■ • t . 

» For*> v a recent, brpad overview of -social science inter- 
pretations of the * family r * s;ee Christopher Lasch, H aven 
in a He ar tless World : The -Parpijy Besieg ed. (New^ York: 
Basic Books, 19 77TT . s . ! 
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nan/ family variables . 
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y^pe separately. 2 ^ review of the criminological literature 

indicates that family factors have been 1 related mostly to 

delinquency. Very few citations in t^is section will refer 

to* the relationship betweem family variables and.* adult 

cringe, "Tirol icitly, then, sociologists view the family of 

childhood as ire i tectly ca^s.no adult Cfime through its role 

in d*?t. incuencv forrr<atio^« * 
♦ ♦ 

; -qp: r iv^l "y^-z^^" s ? v » r °e n ^elated to de- 

r.:.r-v "cv - - *^ -~ - . - ^ o~ oirth and 

t 

» . • * ft 

1 

* :r ~ ? r^*"~. - " : " igr. cprrelat ons 

between economic status, broke"* rome, and juvenile de in- 
quency rates among wh/te' and non-w^iifce areas of Washington/ 
D.C. , but the large negative correlation between economic 
status and broken* homes makes causality at the individual 

A f> 

lew* I unclear. 3 schuessler and Slat in found ndgh correla- 
tions between divorce rates (among many other social and 
economic factors) and some property .crime index rates. 4 By 
factor analysis, thef subsumed thfV family variable within 
an anomie cluster. These and other ecological studies have . 



2. Hyrnan Rodman and Paul Grams, "Juvenile Delinquency . and 
the Family:' A Review and Discussior\> " -in The Pres ident 1 s 
Commission, on Law Enforcement and A&nfnistration of Jus- 
tice",- Task Force Report; -Juvenile De linquen cy and Youth 
Crinte '(Washington, " D.C> : 'Government Printing Office, 
"i96"> «*x>\ 188-221. * 

3. Charles V. Willie, "The Relative Contribution of Family 
Status and Economic Status to Juvenile Delinquency," 
. Social Problems 1* ( 1 96*}.: ?25-335 . 

» 

4. Karl 'Schuessler and* Gerald, STati*, "Sources of Variation 
in U.S. City Crime, 19-50 and 1 960 , \Journal of Research 
in 'Crime and Delinquency (July 1 964 ) H27-148 . 
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been criticized for their tendency to derive complicated 

theoretical constructs from available census data anjl for - 

their improper inclusion .of dependent variables (crime) 

withii explanatory factors. 5 

. tudies using data on individuals rather. than on ^eas 
have ound a relationship between broken homes and jdve.nile 
delin uency, but the theoretical significance .of the 



* 

tionship remains, questionable. In an early review 



rela- 
of the 

literature, Toby suggests that the- effect of a broken home 
depends on the actual control a family exercises oferer its 
child-en. 6 A family normally has more control over preado- 
lesce ts than adolescerfts , and uore control -over gifrls than 
boys. There fort, the effects of a broken home willjbe felt 
more among pre-adolescents (witn respect to proper tjy^ crime) 
and among girls (with respect t<> non-property cr^imei . 
• * Among other family structure factors that havej been re-** 
lated to delinquency are the .-hild's birth' orderj position 
(midd e children are more likel/ to become del inqjient ); fam- 
ily *s iz-e (positively related t) delinquency); anf maternal 
depri -at ion.' Less research .-.a- beer, done on thesje factors, 
perha >s suggesting c : * or.c sociolcc is:: ,<-poat. ^neir 

xiccnvarv $ Grants re- 



reJat ve lack of Cc*a 



5. See John Baldwin, "Social, Area Analysis >and Studies of 
Delinquency," Social Scienc e Research 3(1974): 151-168; 
J. A. Wilks, "Ecological .Correlates of Crime and Delin- 
quency" in the President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, Task Force. Report; Crime 
and Its Impact (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1967) , pp.138-156. • • 

» * * ' 

6. Jackson Toby, "The Differential Impact of Family.. Disor- 
ganization," American Socio l ogical Review 22 ( 1 957 ) :*505- 

12. . * * • '. ■' \ . " 
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view these studies and conclude that while the 'broken home 

« 

is important, it is less significant as an explanation o\ 
delinquency than other indicators of family interrelation- 
ships. Before we discuss interrelationships, we will' con-' 
sider relationship between family €fcfcructure and economic 
variables. ■ " . 

, It is commonly k^owi that economic status affects am- 
Lly structure. It :.<=; ge^e^^iry '^?V\ev^d that among thos< * of 
lower ^ocioece~c n ic states , there is e^creater incidence of 
marital dissatisfaction an'd breakup. ' Tne operant eooru mic 
^variable might be low income*, o* the characteristics of low 
skill jobs, but in te^ms oS crime causation, family st^c- 
tural factors such as' broken ho^nes are seen as 'reactions to 
economic causes. 8 It, is also possible to conceive : of family 
rac:ors as having effects .on future economic status,, as in 

\ y * % 

vic-ious cycle" theories of poverty. As an example of fam^ 
ilyleffects on economic behavior, we ij\igli£ mention Bullock's 
irg that; youths in homes without fathers had less' knowl- 
edge! of the labor market and tfrat Chicanos in | Los 'Angeles 
had greater access to factory jobs than blacks partly be- 
cause, they were more likely to* have fathers present in their 



i 



7. See f or example , Lee Rainwater and William Yancey, The 



Moyni.i an ^Report and the Politics of Controversy (Cam- 
bridge. Mass.*: TheM.I.T. Press* 1967) concerning lower- 
class black family, and disorganization.. is 

William Ryan, Blaming the^ Victim * 7 (New Yor>* Random 
Ho'user J 97.1).; see also, Elliot Liebow, Tally's Corner : 
A eStu3y of Negro Street Corner Men ('Boston: Little, 
'Btown and Co. , 1967) . ' 5 \ - * . 
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households. 9 .Bullock ckd not consider whether these, dif- 
ferences in labor market behavior ultimately had an effect 
6n cr imirral activity , but it would be reasonable to assume 
that- his was the case.* 

hodman and 'Grams .review -a number of relationship vari- 
ablest that - have been 'found to be associated with delin- 

1 •• • - v 

quehcy. bo e studies have found marital discord and parejnt- 

child disagreements to be related to delinquency., Hitschi, 

on the other haiid, finds few differences between delinquents 

and -rpn-deilnquents on- these factor:;. 10 SomV studies have 

found the type and' consistency^ of discipline exercise^ by 

pa^en A s; related to delinquency, but there 'is much, disagree- 
* f * • 

ment ^ry the 1 iterature • on this.- Oth-e^ studies have found a 
Relationship between ' par^n^al, rejection and delinquency, but 
here again, fUrscft i 1 -s '.study question's, the relationship. 

Finally, one tradition in criminology, -"control theory, 

w ♦ 

poirvts to tfhe family as the key institution in creating* in- 
terna ized controls in individuals through the socialization^ 
•^proce is. Control theory hss given more attention to incer- 



naliz ation* of norms and to se - f- rmage- as key/ variables, and 
\ / - 

has r Dt dealt .directly with # tne ty,ays : in which the family 

goes about creating internalized norms *ih children. Thus, I 

Hirscfi argues chat delinquents fail tp internalize ponven-7 

vjpional group norms* His theory suggests, but does not di-' 

recti v deal with , the failure of family social izat ion , by 

— — —J ' - • ■ . y . 

9. Paul Bullock, Aspira-tion vs.. Opportunity:, Careers in the w 
'I nner City (Ann Arbor f , Institute of 'Labor 'and Industrials 
Relations, University of Michigan, 1973).. 

10. Gravis Hi rschi ; # Ca ifees .of De l inquency .( Berkeley: Univer- 
sity o£ California Press, 1969)..^ ■ : 
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suggesting that delinquents are forned when* parents -fail to 
create conventional role models for .children, to follow. 11 
Failures -at sdcial izat ion might also be related to crimo by 
impairing the future labor market or educational behavio? of 
children. 

Turning now to the relationship between economic ■ ac- 
tors r > family socialization and crrme, Kohn has 'shown '.hat 
c^rta .n values t'^at orre r ^ vent t' n ^:.r children to hold nir- 
ror t^.e parents' work co^c :. t '.o n s (not in a one-to-one cor- 
respondence but a? * v\ew o r w' n at people want and "how * hey 
act)* ' 2 Wo^inc — do ?.s . o^^e^**? c t" occ ^ v t ? *~ n <? 1 confor^i^} to 

norsps (neatness, o^omptp^^s, obed-.enc* to authority) while 

* * » ■ ' 

middle-class parents stress internalized control (self-di-. 

: t - ' . 

rection, self-control). Bowles and Gintis theorize that 
th^ere value patterns correspond^ to' the 'types of behavior 
required by lower and higher positions in bureaucratic set- 
tinas # 1 3 Families, • on this view, "reproduce", the class 
structure by the kinds of values they stress ^in their 
children's* socializaton. Extending this toy lower class 
socialization., we mAght assufne that the lower-class, .exposed 
to low paying, transient, insecure and often non-unionized 



jojs/s, would form a* view of the world in w^ich nothing good 
wou 3 be expiected to last. Ra^^ater suggests this .by re- 



1 1 ; F*or ? review of control theory, see , Gwyn Net tier , Ex- 
plaining Crime (New* 'York: 'Dorsey MQGraw-Hill, 1972) : 
t Chapter 16.. * 

12. Melvin ,Kohn, CTass and Conformity : A Study of Values . 
r (Homewo'od, IiO. . Dorsey Press, 1969). 

-13. ^Samujel Bowles and Herbert* Gintis, Schooling An Capital - 
; ist America (New York: Basic Books,- 1976). t 
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f erring to working-class socialisation for/ the * strategy of 
the good life , middle-class' socialization for' the strategy 
of career success , and lower-class ^social izat ion for ^ the 
strategy of survival , 14 ^ 

. The effects of family factors on crime and employment 
have been discussed from. the vantage point of adolescent de- 
velopment. The adolescent has little control over the fam- 
ily factors that may shape his future.^ However, these fac- 
tors recede in immediacy as the adolescent grows up and as a 
young adult begins to establish his adult life pattern, in- 
eluding J:he choicp of whether or when to macry and h£ve 
children. These choices, in turn, may affect and be-'af- 
fected by ^criminal behavior. For. example, the literature 
suggests that choosang a spouse, common-law wife or steady 
girlfriend precipitates leaving Selinquent gangs around age 
17.'^ Among prisoners, having Jived alone or having been 
divorced seems to be more common tharT" among the gefteral^pop- 
ulation. ''Rand's study of habitual felons found that half of 
the sample had been, married ^t one point* in their life but 
only 14 percent* were married during a three-year study 
period that centered on the peripd during whjich the o,ffense 
was |kcommited for which'* they were incarcerated. 1 ^ 

: . .. / 



I 

t 



14. Lee Rainwater, Be hind Ghetto Walls .(ChTgago: Ald;ne Pub- 
lishing Co., 197TT). ^ • 

15. James F. Short and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Group Processes 
* • and Gang Delinquency (ChLcago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1974 ) . • 

} • - /8 

16. Joan Petersilla^, Peter Greenwood and* Marvin -Lanvin, 
Criminal Ca re ers of habitual Felons ( San ta Monica; Cal.: 
The Rand Corporation, 1977 )~T 1 
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It would be fair to conjecture- that marriage and crime 

may not be compatible lifestyles- For example Letkeman re- 
ports that' career criminals tend to rejec.t on-going rela- 
tionships because they' do N not fit in 'with their work condi- 
tion's; but it shouLd als£> .be. kept in mind that in specific 
circumstances* either, factor could feed back on the other. 1 / 
In a dissertation based on data from the 9 Balti^>re' LIFE Pro- 
ject, a program providing shi£$t-term stipends -to prison re- 
's •* 
leasees, Genevie analyzed in detail the relationship between 

family' choice, work, and recidivism. 18 He found that re- 

leased prisoners involved in traditional family activities 

were more likely to engage .in legitimate work, While those 

participating in the "street corner sc>oiety" (for example/ 

♦ 

livi'ng alonej were more likely to engage in activities' typi- 

* V 

cal of the "ir,regulaj: economy." Participating ip either of 
these economic 'systems, however, reduced the individual's 
chance o? engaging in crime as measured by the frequency and 
severity of subsequent arrests. Neither, living in a tradi- 
tional" family ' setting nor 1'iving alone had direct effects on 
criminal activity. Rather, their effects were exerted i^di- 
rectly, mai'nly through 'the kinds of economic system^ 'in 
which ind i vidua Is were active . 

A review of crime studies using family variables leads 

•i 

us to conclude ,that family factors need to be taken into 'ac- 

between laboi* market 



count in' research on the Relationship 



17. Peter ^ Letkemann,. Crime as Work (En^lewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall,- 197T]^ ; ~ 

18. Louis E . Genevie, "Common Law, Crime, Severity After Re- 
lease, from Prison 11 (Ph.D. dissertidn, Ci*ty University of 

{ -New 'York, 1978). * « 
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factors and criminal activity.. However, most studies suggest 

that, family factors .{ specifically , early family structure, 

socialization during adolescence and family choice during 

youn^- adulthood) likely to exert indirect effects on 

crimiral activity through their direct effects on labor mar- 

ket activities: • 0 • . 

• • i •. . ' > 

3.2.2 Education Employment and Crime Relationships - 

• ; : : ' . > 

, In the juvenile delinquency literature, ^twation is 
also considered potentially as related 0 to crime as are fam- 
ily .factors". Similarly, education's effects are thought to 
be of less importance in explanations of adult crime.- This 
section, 'therefore, deals mostly with the effect of edqca- 
tion on juvenile delinqency together with its possible di- 
rect and, indirect effects on young adult crime. ^\ 

We begin this discussion by stating what amqunts to a 
truism: doing well in school is negatively v related .to juven- 
ile delinquency. 20 While sociologists would accept this as 
the smarting point of a discussion, they would soon diverge 
on th >. question of .what to make of it. Why do thos;e who do 



19, the sense that few adult institutional actiyitieS 
continue to revolve a-round education. • In gross terms, 
e 3ucational attainment continues to b? ''statistically 
associated with criminality/. For Example*' 80 percent of 

• ' prison inmates have les« than a high school diploma 
(cited in &tfvin Sutherland and Donald Crejjey, 
C riminology (Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lipiricottj^Jpo . , 
1974). However, this " statistical association, like 
those ot other background factors', does not provide much 
^xplanation of the causal significance of edqcation. 

20. See Hirschi, Caune«s of Delinquency . 
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not. fare welJL in academic competition tend to engage in de- 
linquency? Does academic success direct!/ av^rt delinquency 
or do they both result from the impact of .other schoo' or 
family factor^? 

' * Socio! ogists see school as a mtpl t*i-functional inst tii- 

tion. 21 Schools help select candidates for positions wr h'in 

the labor market, sUpposedlWon the basis of academic er- 

formance.. Schools ?re also socializing- instit.t tiona, in- 

stilling the general values' 'of the culture, muchr as the ' 4 am- 

ily-does. Finally, education may have some negative ide^ 

effect-^ in the sense of unf otj&e^en , .and potentially 'disrupt 

tive, consequences o£ routine activities* In the latter 

case, our interest is in the effect of schooling on prolong- 

ing adolescence, although other negative' side effects. may be 

» 

conceived. ' v , . ^ 

* - # 

>One ■ interpretation of t the 'consequences of acad # emic 

failure for juvenile' delinquency is that the "latter may- be a 
« 

reaction to the strains of failing at an important, soci ^lly 

prescribed activity. Expressed in psycholpg^ical teims, 

Cohen focuses on -an assumed "reaction formation 1 ! in which 

.failure i3 neutral i zed by upholding negative values . 22 stab- 
v ■ 

sequent research 'on delinquency has cast doubt- on this in- 
terpretation. For example9°*Elliott and Voss found 'few dif- 



21. See Walter E. Shaf e'r ^and Kenneth Polk, "Delinquency and 
the Sch9ols fl in The President's Commission on* Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Just ice ,» Task Force Re - 
port: Juvenile ^ Delinquency and Youth Crime (Washington, . 
D.C.: Government Printing Of f ice , 1967) v 

22. Albert K. Cohen, Delinq u ent* Boys (New York: The Free 
Press, 1963). - ' 



ferences in academic achievement .between delinquents and 

- • \ ' v « 

non-delinquents.^ 3 'Similarly* Hirschi failed^ to * find a 

strain effect in examining' the combined effect of aspira- 
tiqns and achievement on delinquency. v_ , • 

One effect of academic failure often* ignored py delin- 
queney. researches its role in reducing human : capital. "From 
the perspective of the economic model -of criipe, it seems 
more likely that school, dropouts 'woul<3 engage in * illegal 
activity because their loW educational, achievement ^supports 
expectations of low earnings in* legitimate, labor .market . 
activ tie's. 24 Alternatively, other- studies suggest^ that 
schoo. 'dropouts may face little or no-'penalty in finding 
secondary work.. .Such- studies by economists are based, how-, 
ever, * on aggregate* .data and adult crime. Stj.11^ other 
studies* by sociologists, specifically of ■ del inquency , sug- 
gest that it *is questionable whether the'' human capital fero- 
blems of* dropouts cause delinquency. Elliott and Voss, for 
examp e,^di$cbvered , that delinquents reduced their frequency 
of de* inquent activities af tet dropping out of school. / This 
does ot, however, necessarily * contradict a hypothesized re- 



l^tionship between • education and crime. It may be that lack 
of educational achievement has 'its greatest human capital 



23. C>lber;t S. Elliott and Harwin* L. " Voss, Delinquency* and 
P -.opoufc (Toronto: ,D.C. Heartn and'Co., 1974) . . " < — 

24. TUese positions were reviewed in Chapter Two, especially. 
Section 2.2. . See also Isaac Ehrlich, "On the/ Relation 
Between- Education and* Crime," in Educat ion , Income * and 
Human Behavior , * ^d. J. P. Juster (Washington, JD.»C • r *NBER 
and Carnegie Commission on Higher Education v , 1974).^ *. 

" : :■ . ' ■.. ; " wi' . '*• • 
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effect on crime in late adolescence aru early adulthood, 
which is when the problem of entry int d the- labor force 

4 

■begins to be serioualy >conf routed . It is. at this point 'hat 
low educational 1 achievement might tip th< scales in favo of 

illegal activity, • . 

«*• f 

Some sociologists have considered th i, effect of sc) ool 

socialisation in fostering delinquency. Elliott . and ^oss 
sugge'st that the competitive and- discip* inary features of 
school life create • rebellious behavior Mat, for some, may 
be transformed into delinquency* Hi*r*3chi concurs hat: 
schc^cfi socialization fails to encourage conventional 
,behavipr\ in some students, but' he absolves the schools by 
arguing that ^ teachers and> administrators are powerless^ to 
socialize* unless parents, have instilled "the proper 
or.ientation in their children. That is; commitments to 
conformity are said to ' precede adolescent school 
experience. Schools' may be v able^ only to reinforce such 
commitments if they are already present. 

. In f this context, it * is useful to t >fer to Bowles and 
*Gintis f s .contention that the 1 schools, support adylt occupa- 
tional stratification. In -their *view, school socialization 
mainly molds the young -for the world of work. Middle-class 
schools reward creativity, independence , and 'other traits 
suitable for work at 'higher* bureaucratic and organizational 
levels. Working-class schools reward obedienc4 f dependabil- 
ity, and other traits that are more suitable' for work in 
lov^-level cleri.cal and factory jobs. For 'example, Bowies' and 
Gintls show that -grades are ^more related to teachers. 1 
ratings. On 'the above traits than they are to objective indi- 
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cators of competence. Their theory, however, does not ac- 
count for the modest amount , of if 4 o*rgener.ational mobility in 
ipdustrial societies. How dp some^ working-class 'children 
wind up in higher educational levels, .despite the -predomi- 
nantly opposite influences of their^ school environments? 

lirschi believes that school socialization falls "lower- 

class you. > because schools reward behavioral traits that 

. < 

may CQntribute to unacceptable self -images for lower-class 

adolescents. ^ Given the early autonomy from family influ- 

ences of lower-class children, submission to authority, may 

not p omise long-range payoffs. ^Working-class adolescents, 

on th» other hand, may come to realize that the worjc worlds 

of family and . friends jdo. provide "the proftis& of future bene- 

Jf 

% its through submission to school* and family authority. If 
the psychic costs of submission for Bt\e working-class ado- 

descent , seem too great, he* or she might decide to drop out 
of school and leave the family. But, as OsteTman points 
out, >ven so, the working-class youth's labbr market net- 
works will probably place him* in a fairly protected segment 
of th ? labor force. 25 Thus, it m€y be that dropout (as a< 

9 prote t against school-enforced traits of behavior' that are ^ 
iri conflict' with adolescents 1 own self-images) wilT be used 
less "often by working-cl<ass than by lower-class adoles- • 
cents. And even w^en "dropout does occur, its consequences 
for w ^rking-class - students would be less serious ^than for* 
lower class. stud*ents who lack the^ £dult job networks to see 
them hcough the trans-ition to adu] t work experience. 



25. Osterman, Structu re oi the tfouth Laoor Mar ket. 

erjc ■ m 



As another explanation of delinquency, some sociolo- 
gists see schooling as an. insulator of adolescents from the 
adult-' wo^ld. . In this view, . schools are a major part of a 
trend in industrial societies towards prolonged ado es- 
sence. Proponents of this view point out that the funcuion 
of schooling in delaying maturity runs counter\to o .her 
-trends in the culture (for example^ trends toward e;ar' ier 

sexual * relations and* teenage commodity consumption,)^ 

Glaser considers . this' consequence of schooling as 'having 

negative side ' ef f e.cts , with- juvenile . delinquency resulting 

'from the fact that adolescents are cut o'f f\by schooling irom 

adult contacts/ especially in the adult" work worid.27 Those 

whp see schools as insulators favor cooperative education 

and .career education programs, and call foif greater efforts 

to alace students in large-scale work .organizations and ' to 

/develop incentives for employers ±o include students., in 

their organizations It is argued that involvement with the 

adult world would cut down on delinquency by giving adoles- 

cents realistic t ide£s about work and by encouraging conferra- 
ls 

ity through development of relationships with adults. . ' , 
Emphasis on efforts -to * reduce t^ie insulating role of 

y ■ 

schooling >can lead to program suggestions. ' For example, 
m^ny adolescents work part-time and part-yea'r in secondary 
^labor matrkfef jobs th&t provide little occupational advance- 

, ~ . 

;,26V James S, Coleman, "The School to Work Transition," The 
- Teenage Unemployment Problem; What Are the Options ? 
(Washington, D.C-: Government Printing Office, 1976 ). 

"27. Daniel Glaser, "Economic and Sociocul tural Variables Af- 
fecting"* Rates of Youth Unemployrftent, Delinquency and 
Crime, w Prepared for the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, (Los Angeles: UCLA, * January 1978).- +\ 
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• ment. Yet other findings suggest ' tl* at a crucial link in thfe 
job experience chain is provided by wfyat "Osterman terms 
"bridge employment*" The part-school, part-work possibili- 
ties here come before the stage ' of "bridge employment," 
Nevertheless part-time "secondary" work- experience, among 
lower-class adolescents, together wi£h fortuitous^ adult conr 
tacts in f airily networks and in school, may 'decrease delin- 
quenc> and support commitments to convent ionai behavior. 

In summary, we see family -structure , family and school 
socialization^ educational achievement, and sustairted^ adult 
contacts as^^ijnport'ant "third factors" setting the sta^fe for 
the w6rk and crime experiences of "high risk" youth. We 
suppose ~tha>t these socializing* factors can dampen delinquent 
behavior, and, in addition, .exert a cumulative negative im- 
pact on subsequent adult crime*. 



3.2.3 Agg; "Maturing Out" of Crime 

Teenagers commit more than half of all property crime 

9 

* ( 

' the United States f even though they constitute only ' 
slightly over • a third of the population, 28 The modal age 
for larceny arrests is 15, burglary- 16 and robbery 19,29 j n 
contrast, labor market participation peaks 1 much later. For 
* male blacks in central cit ies labor force ^participation in- 
creases ' dramatically aro,und age 19. *>J*ates 6f unemployment ' 



28. S >e ttte U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation's Unif orm , 
' C 'ime Reports (Washington, D,C. : ' 1974) . 

29. See David F. Greenberg, "Qelinquency and the Age Struc- 
ture of Society,," Contemporary Crises (April 1 977 V 1 189- 
223; also,,( Nettler, Explaining Crime . ' 
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ptop sharply for' 20-year-olds . 30 It i s generally recog-; 

nized that many , youth who become involved in. crime in. their 

adolescenqe* gradually "mature out" of criminal activity into 

epploym^nt. as - they age. In some of the following litera- 

ture* it has been hypothesized , xj£n- fact, that age itself* is 

a significant factor . ij\ the movement from crime to employ- 

ment, as opposed to age being a sumnuiry variable, reflecting 

other thing's. s * % - * . * 

The simplest explanations of the "maturing out" process 

view it as a function* of physical aging. In his review of * 

maturation and recidivism findings, Thorsten Sellin refers 

to 'perhaps the earliest theory of "maturing out" of 

crime. 31 j n 1833 , Quet'eLet argued that the penchant, for 

crime peaked yhen * physical development neared completion, 

around the age of 25, giving way to mpral andv^intellectual 

growth. Crime ended with the beginning of the "enf eeblement 

of physical vitality and the passions," but this was also 

accompanied by a shift in concerns and values that also 

acted to avert delinquency. Sellin "also cites the Glue^ks' 

theory holding that age is the only* factor thNat emerges in 

the "reformative process"" * of diminishing d^ln^uency over 

time. No one cited by Sellin offers a fuller explanation of 

toati ration than that of aging in itself. ' /^vT^s- 



30. See U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis-. 
^ tics, EmpTcjytnent and Earnings .Vol. 27, No. 4 # , (Washing- 

ton, D.C*: Government Printing Office, April 1980), 
. p. 14. j ✓ 

,31. Thorsten Sellin, "Maturing Out- of; Crime: Recidivism and 
Maturation," National Probation and , Parole Association 
' Journal IV, 3( 1958) :241-250. 

ERIC , ■ iU ' . 
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Other commentators, however, see the' process as more 
social than physical. David Matza, for' example, sees d^eUn- 
quents as existing in a limbo between convention and" crime, 
flitting with each, evading decision. 32 "Maturing out\ of 
crime is seen as a result of reductions in anxiety about 
masculinity and group membership. Matured "aspirants to 
manhood" are said to view delinquency as "kid stuff" and * 
membership anxiety is said to be"' red.uced as alternative°af- 
filiations, such as work and marriage, replace the adoles- 
cent peer group. 

.Briar' and Piliavin see delinquent acts as inspired by 
short-term, situationally-induced/ desfV^s for goods or repu- ' 
tation, rather than long-term r<Ae aspirations (subculture) 
or frustrations (blocked opportunities). 33 " Resistance to 
delinquent acts is seen as a faction of a delinquent ' s re- 
lative "commitments to conformity." The reductioh in crim- 
inal activities among. late adolescents and young adults is 
thought h result of work and . marriage , l^oth . of which in- 
crease "commitments to conformity." Employment has the 
addetf advantage of* taking young mery off the street andr pro- 
viding theftw with income. \ 

William. West v^iews "maturing out" as a process of role 
transformation.^ 4 w ^ st Vi n d s that" some young criminals de- 

> 



32. David Matza, Delinquency and Drift (New Yortf: Wilev. 
1964). " " ^ J y \ 

33. Scott Br'iar and Irving Piliavin)^ "Delinquency , Situa- 
tional .Inducements and Commitments to Conformity," So- 
cial Relations 13 (Sunuier 1965 ): 35-45. — 

34. William Wes t> "Serious Thieves: Lower-Class Adolescent 
Males in Short-TJerm Occupations," (Ph.D. -dissertation, ' 
Northwestern University, 1974). ^ 

• lis 
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cided to . go ^raight out of a simple desire to "settle 

-down," having Ijac? enough of strange hours, violent escapades 

and nervous tension. The entry into adulthood .is marked by 

increasing fear of the\greater conseguences of crime asso- 

ciated with adult status. \Marriage and' family life create 

roles that are incompatible with a career, in crime.- The 

criminal lifestyle no longer seems "cool Criminal sane- 
V 

tions increase with age and honest work begins to pay better 
than crime as employment opportunities increase. Marriage 
and employment, appear as substitute roles for t^e aging 
•delinquent: they are agents of transformation. 

It is also possible to see "maturing *ou t " ad the pro- 
duct of economic and other structural factors. Glaser, for 
example; points to the problem created by a prolonged period, 
of adolescence and a highly pressured, consumer-oriented 
youth culture. 35 Others point to tn^ impact <k a juvenile 
justice system in Vhich punishments fo^ -juvenilis and adult 
crimes are not comparable. Still others emphasize « age- 
graded structures of opportunity for employment. 
3.2.4 A Model of "Maturing Out" of Crime 

Somewhat more speculatively, dne conceptual model for 
relating criminal involvements and* legitimate work to age is 
afforded by considering a hypothetical cohort of<4h*gh risk" 
k youth over a five-year period starting when the cohort" is 
" aged 16. The process^can be conceived ofc as a seizes of 
branchings reflecting choices between legal and illegal com- 



35._Glaser, ^Variables Affecting Youth Unemployment." 



mitments. Ovdr^timS, paths along various branches might be 

characterized as careers or career segments pertaining to an 

• < 

individual or a group of individuals who shrare in the*' same 
pattern of legitimate and illegitimate involvements. 

Among the career segments that would be of interest to 
the study of .employment and crime ar^Q » those manifesting 
changes in the mixture of legal ani| illegal work. At the 

* V s . % . * f 

beginning of adulthood,, some or even much criminality -and 

very little work would be anticipated/ becwse qnly limited 

employment is available to adolescents. 

Aggregate data on crime and work by age suggest an im- 

porta it point -relating to, a career-segment model. At the 

individual level, criminal experience { including- juvenile 

delinquency) would precede work experience far most people. 
\ . . 

.Thus, decisions to enter the labor force might not solely 
result from macroeconomic factors such as levels of unem- 
ployn^rct in an are'a. Rather, previous criminal experiences 
during adolescence may alsox^have work-averting effects^ 
Crime, especially the returns from petty street crime, might 
condi i6n expectations concerning the desirabil ity of leg i- 
timat > employment or minimum earnings. Furthermore, early 
involvement with the criminal justice system may have .nega- 
t ive impact on future employment . Indirect evidence on this 
is supplied by Rand's study of California prison . inmates. 
Men vith histories of early juvenile offenses, were more 

J 



likely* than * those entering crime at later ages .to 'define 
themselves' as 'serious criminals and to cite "high living"* as 
their .reason for .committing crim§^36 • t \ 

We assume that the age of transit ion^fironi^^redominantly 
criminal to work involvements varies somewhat among indivi- 
duals. 37 Most delinquents appear to leave crime at the on7 
set of ycung adulthood and assume conventional roles, al- 
though -the absence of longitudinal data concerning employ- 
jnent and crime experience makes such assumptions, difficult 
to prove. Others combine work and crime* and then make the 

* ■ ' c t . ' 

transition to conventionality in their* mid-twenties. * .An 
ev^n smaller number first enter crime in early, adulthood^ 
;Finaily> ' 'somjl/'-yottng * o£ fenders persist. in crime past their 
mid-twenties , and begin to specialize in one ot another 
criminal pursuit • . An informal and tentative account of 
these dififer,en^hypothetical career segments, is offered be- 
low. • . y 

The f irst^group, "reformed delinquents/ 1 is the least 
accessible to conventional research, since it tends 'to Call 

r • 

between most existing delinquency and' adult crime research. 
Researchers on juvenile delinquency often do not follgw ^ub- 
jects. past the late « teen years, wl\ile adult cnm£ re- 



36. Mark A. Peterson, Harriet Braiker Stambus and- Suzanne 
* f M. Polick., # Doing Crime: A Survey of California Prison 

I ninety (Santa Monica, Calif.: The Rand Corporation, 

1978). ~ v m 

"37. Peterson et: al. • found that 25> percent of prison inmates, 
did not report juvenile criminality. These respondents 
* were more likely to combine work and crime, .were less, 
likely to define themselves as career Criminals, and 
were ifior t e likely to cite economic hardship .as their rea- 
son*- for engaging in crime. 



searchers cannot say anything about delinquents who do, not 

engage in adult crime. Delinquency theory suggests";, how- 

ever, that family) work and educational factors interplay in,'. 

^ " facilitating many delinquents'- decisions jto" pursue „ conven- " * * 

tional goals. A lengthy quote from Werthmari's study of de- 
< • - • 

linquentis' "moral • careers" illustrates' the point; * • 

. v - * ■ . ' • . > 

0 By Vx wing the "del inquent . career" as*a more" 'or - . * . 
less stable sequence of.actf's taken'- in ri§ky Social • 
situations in order to" claim, ah identity ""or define 
a .self , ofeen followed by changes -in the rules -and 
judgments that make up these situations, -and' foi-. 
lowed again by new choiees o v f « the .self in response ,* • 
to .these changes; it is possible to see how -a , gang •• * 
b °y could arrive . at 'the age of 18\ or 21 ' to* * find ' 41 
• v that his situation makes it costly, painful, or * 

. difficult for him to take the conventional job* 

that he always expected to take, particularly* if .' € 
the boy has come to view the conventional world as,- 
a Place full of the kinds r>f people' wflj have la-' ' 
beled him ^"delinquent"... ' ^ 

Once^a gang boy gets beyqfk "the age .of, 18/ more- 
over, his situation changes rather dramatically. 
Whether, he likes /it or jjdt, ha now has .a - choice to. - * 
.make about' what! identity t system to; enter. 'He 
•• could get .married, get a j*'b, and assume 'the sta- 

\ tus of a full-flle«ged "adult;" he could- ,decide to ' - 

postpone this d/ecision in legitimate^, ways such -as*' 
. * - % joining the Ar/iy a^d going " to j school at night; or' 
he could decide to remain for (a few more years as 
an elder statesman on the street^, ih 'which case 
. - .- he will continue to make use of the identity ma- v 
terials. available to youth., . 



♦ i 



The decision he .makes at this point - in his. career 
will depend in part on his situation. If he-man- 
*ged to* graduate, from high school, he may well de- 
cide to go' on to college; but if he was expellee] 
from high school, he may feel either bitter or re- 
luctant , about going back to night « school to get 
the high' ?choolj£egree . He knows that he lias been 
cidministratively\ reborn in the eyes, o.f.^the law, 
and thus the rfrsks^he takes by staying the 
^treets increase Considerably since he now nfay~be 
processed by ^e cburts as an adult. On th* other 
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, ; hand, if his status " in the gang w6rld is Still 
, high,, he m^y not 'want to tiade it right avA for a 
' . % low*-paying , blue-collar j,<3o; and he knowsTie wi 4 ll 
be rejected by the ^rmy if he has*a jail-record of 

any kincU * v ' 

> * * 

- .^In short, it is at this point in his career that 
, the "opportunities" available to him will affect 
his behavior, his attitudes, and the decisions he 
. makes 'about his life., If there are no legitimate 
, options open to him", options that at best ' would 
• not make him suffer a Sudden decrease in- status 
o ' , and at 4(91? st would; allow him not ,to face his ulti- 

mately dismal status-fate as an adult) then he may 
well' decide to stay on the, streets, despite the 
greater conseque'nces, involved in taking risks. He % 
'tody' adopt a "hustle," and he N may also adopt 3 
full-blown" ideology along with it. Since he now- 
v H views* the conventional world as a place he* is ex-- 

«a pected to enter, he tends to develop a "position" 
. v -on it.. Jobs be'come "slaves;" going to school be- 

come^ '"serving H time;" and in some cases .the as- 
sumptions about marriage >ahd getting a conve ntion- 



al v job are replaced by* fantasies about th$ quick 
•and big "score." These are no longer thfe "deli^np 
quent boys" described by Cohen. They are the 
self '~st;y led- aristocrats, described by Finestone and 
Sykes aAd Matza. .^They have "an answer - to ^every- 
y - m thing, and they* always "know the score." 



s 



, - * * - After few .years of this existence, these; boys 
are really- at the end of their "delinquent" 
ft cfareers. Some get jobs, some go to jail, some get 
killed, and some simply fade into an older under- 
ground of pool rooms and petty thefts. Most can- 
L not avoid ending up with conventional jobs, ; how- 

^ ever, largely because the ^illegitimate d^portuni- 

«** • ties" available simply 'are not thafgood.^° 
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38 . Carl Werthman , "The Function of So.cial Definitions iff 
the Development of " Delinquent Careers" in Juve o flLle De - 
linquency and Youth Crime , p. 170. ^ 
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* ^ Using Werthman's characterization and the idea of a 

career-segment jnodel,'a^ furthe^ task is to, determine what 

predicts the "delayed transition" to conventional life that 

most young street criminals f inal ly make by the mid-twen- 

ties. Who drops out an<3 who stays criminally involved?" 

Many ^actors appear to influence the timing * of the 
■ _ \ 
transition from street crime yito conventional roles. . They 

can be discussed under two broad headings': opportunities 

and - aspirations associated with criminal roles themselves 

and the, impact of legitimate labor market opportunities and 

other sociocul tural factors. r < ^- ' 

• With regard to criminal aspirations and opportuni t ies 

i 

it i% sometimes useful but practically difficult to distin- 
guish among those pertaining to addicts, "serious property, 

t> < * 

offenders and occasional property offenders, (Violent of- 

' ♦ 

fenders and other specialized types whose crimes are consi- 
dered more as expressive "ends" in themselves than ' as eco- 
nomic ^object ives ar.e not encompassed by this discussion • ) 
Addicts often commit crimes in the service of- their addic- 
tion, although the. adaptability of addicts and^the .extfe'nt of 

their ability to sustain legitimate employment is often un- 

* * • 

"dejrrated. 39 Among * non-addicts, serious 'property criminals 
are distinguished from occasi^hal offender in terms of a 
sustained aspiration .to acquire and excel in criminal 



39. For ^a description of the mot ivations . and activities of 
drug jjsers , se£ Edward Preble and John J, ta'feey Jr. 
"Taking~Tare of Business-^The Heroin User's Life on, the 
Street" The, International Journal of the Addict ions 4 
(March 1969): 1-24. " 
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skills. Serious property offendets are more likely to have 
^engaged in delinquency at an early age, ;o have been incar- 
cerated as adolescents f and to cite "hi^ i living" as 'their 
most important motive for >crime. But seriousness is mainly 
defined by the manifestation of "professional" attitudes 
toward crime, (i.e., they report monetary success and be- 
lieve in developing criminal skills).. 40 
» Most serious property criminals, like occasional crimi- 
: nals, &o not ^specialize c in their criminal < activities. The 
Rand Instituted findings^ and those from the President's 
Task Force Report on Science and Technology suggest few of- 
fenders specialize -in any one property crime: Peterson esti- 
mates that only 10 percent of the prison population" can be 
considered to be criminal specialists. 4 . 1 ; 

The definition of serious property 'criminals* in terms 

. - * & 

of their aspirations towards "professional" criminal roles 
also should not' lead to \he conclusion that they necessarily 
derive substantial income from their activities*. Although 
data are obviously not^ broken down by "professionalism," th£ 



^40. We ^Qnfine^pur discussion to property crimes* There is 
^specialization in the sense, that property criminals are 

\ more likely to be rearrested for property rather thah 
personal offenses. On ; the other hand*, there are few per- 
sonal o&fepse specialists. > 

41. The President's Commission on* Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, Task Force Report; Science 
and Technology ( Washing ton , D. C . : 'Government Print ing 
Office, 1967); Peterson* et af. , Doing Crime . f 

t » ■ * 
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Uniform Crime Reports42 es . t imate , the average value of \ \ 
robbery at $32. . Gl^ser 43 ' estimates 1 the average value jDf a 
burglary at "about $180. This is far less than- the value es- 
timated for- lucrative offenses' such as 'criminal craSts 

( safecracking , * etc. ) or illicit enterprises * (numbers)^ but 
♦ '* 

these opportunities are 1 imited to a very small segment of 
even ser.iouc^ property criminals, « . - « - ' 

V ' 

Thus, although serious property criminals are. defined 
- as those who Jiave high criminal aspirations — at the outset 
of adulthood, they expect large gains from crime— the actual 
opportunities afforded in crime are, such as to signif icantly 
♦restr ct the degree^ of su^ess ac£uall/ experienced. As 
serio is property offenders become older,, cr^me opportunities 
» dry up even moce and the costs of continued crime also in- t 

v * * * 

crease. « * 

A brief sketch of the nature of criminal opportunities 
may- clarify' this. Tjje -literature (Letkemann, Klockars, 
Ianni) suggests that serious property crimi rials who* operate 
on' th> street rank at the very bottom of the criminal hier- 
archy. 44 Many well-paying crimes^- those linked with white-*- 
collar roles — are not open to , the \lower class. 45. Lucrative 



42. FBI, U niform Crime Reports . 

43. Diniel Glaser v , Crime'' in Our Changing Society ^Nfew Yor-k:. 
H>lt, Ri'nehart and Winston, 1978) p. 91. . • ^ 




' 44. L>tkemann, Crime as Work ; Car^ B. Klockars, The Profes - 
s onal Fence ' ( New York: The Free Press, 1974 ) ; Francis' 
• * ^ Imni, Bl ack Mafia: Ethnic Succession in Organized Crime 

( Jew YoFk: Pocket Books, 1974) . ' * I - 

. 45. This is' not only due t<? the absence o'f office skills, 
but also includes the inability to put /on a "front," a 
self acceptable to th£ victim. 



. ijlljtait enterprises — drug wholesaling and distributing, num- 
bers, etc. — 'are also out of the reach of older serious pro- 
„perty criminals, since recruitment channels are restri^ te,d 

l" r 

and mofet recruitment takes place during adolespence. Re- 
- crui-tment -into rewarding criminal enterprises hinqes botl on 

manifesting 'talent to those already involved and on perse nal 
j /contacts -and kinship ties. The typical young serious j ro- 

perty criminal id therefore likely to be as "occupat ionally 

disadvantaged" with respect to opportunities in illicit en- 
Tterprises as he is with respect to legitimate enterprises. 

. , Another' opportunity theoretically open % to the young 

a ' * .... . 

, serious property criminal is in a higher criminal craft. 

these. qrafts are guild-like. Like legitimate craft appren- 

ticeships, criminal apprenticeships are made available to 

those selected (usually in prison) on the basis of personal 

qualities — seriousness, , reliability, modesty. As in trade 

i 4 . 

' an<3 c.ra^t unions, * work shelters are created by regulating 

£h6 number of openings for apprentices . ^6 

Tl^s, serious . property gritrie does not offer many en~_ry- 

level positions* leading to lucrative criminal activities. 

The serious property criminal's remaining avenue of upward 

mobility lies in fe/icingv West relates th,at some of his 
.*•.»*/• ^ 

-Subjects tried 'to set up their own fencing operations, but 

• tHey were only moderately successful. Lucrative fencing re-* 

. » %* » • 

quire's an ;initial investment of money, to buy goods and to 



46'. Ascriptive characteristics' might also, be important in 
selection. Letkemann suggests that most criminal crafts- 
men/ come from white , working-class backgrounds . 
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finance a legitimate "front." In addition, a mature appear- 
ance ,is helpful in presenting 3 legitimate "front." JSo here 
again, a youthful serious property criminal finds restricted 
opportunities. , ^ 

One additional factor helps to bring about a realign- 
ment in favor of conventional values among most serious pro- 
perty criminals : the deterrent effects of the criminal jus- 
tice system. The omnipresence of street crime masks orje of 
its realities: sooner or later almost everyone gets caught. 
There are, in this sense, na successful street crimi- 
nals. 4 ?, 4 ^, 49 Because 'of their • relatively low position in 
criminal labour markets, serious property criminals obtain 
little protection from imprisonment and conviction. Over 
time, continuing criminal involvement tends to raise the 
cost in terms of punishment of each additional crime, thus 
making conventional prospects^more attractive . ^0 

While the structuring* of criminal opportunities inevi- 
tably weeds out many aspiring serious property offenders, 
weteding out is also bolstered by thfe structuring of legiti- 
mate labor market opportunities and by the influence of" an 
ar?ky of non-economic sociocQl tural factors ( including those 



47. Various students of criminality make the same point-. See 
. Glaser, Crime in Society , Chapter 5. t s 

48 . Peterson et al . ,^ Doing Crime. 

49 . With reference to criminal craftsmen, see Letkeman, 
C rime as Work ^ 

50 . West states lower-class people seem to be more suscept- 
ible to this effect. Among fcal if ornia prison inmates, 
blacks have lower crime inact ivity rates, and get ar- 
rested more often than whites (Petersilia et al . , Crim- 
inal Careers ) . . , 



d'i- s cusse d elsewhere in this ci apter ) } In the discussion in 
Chapter Two, some labor" market, factors that partly account 
for -the roue of' legitimate opportunities in abetting c* ime 
were described. While trie position of "high risk" yout] in 

the labor- market is defined 'a ; precarious, it ii never he- 

° * ->. ^ 

JLess expected that some persons in the secondary abor f rce 
do accumulate work 'skills, labor market information or in- 
creased attractiveness for employers. Moreover, the Mere 
fact of age may .give young adjlts an advantage over adole- 

scent job seekers. 

thus, contemplating the "maturing out" process both in 
terms of the role of cr t iminat Opportunities and the labor 
market processes, the literature suggests that the ranks of- 
serious property criminals end occasional offenders are 
thinned by the 0 combined impact 5 6f; 

— labor market experiences, even in the secondary 
labdr' market, .which 0 pr >vide an accumulation of 
of skills ensuring easier job-getting; 

— family formation, which provides additioc&l 
support for conventional roles and the rewards 
of a .sustained family life that are more 
compatible with legitimate work involvements; 

— criminal experiences, ( which provide little ^ • 
K financial gain, and crminal justice practices, 
which increase the marginal costs of crime. 

v 

An' important issue, linking /policy and research in- 
terests relates* to the kinds >f structural and motivational 
'factors involved in different career segments with different 
mixess of jobs' and crime. Thare may be structural differ- 
ences between the labor ^market opportunities of^ people wHo 
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mix crime and employment , and those of conventional work- 
ers. The opportunities of criminals who do not work differ 
from both groups. In addition sojjie current ctiminal jus- 
tice practices may sometimes .corflict with employment policy 
J 

goals by blocking legitimate opportunities in the name of 
punishment or deterrence. 

We need to know when — and for whom — employment is most 
effective as an intervention strategy. Increased job oppor- 
tunities for youth might have* a lagged rather than immediate 
effect on criminality as knowledge of real al ternat ives t is 
expanded . It is possible that — with increased knowledge of « 
factors that contribute to -"maturing out" of q/ime — pro- 
cesses of disenchantment with crime and conventional skill 
accumulation can be accelerated. 
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3.3 h Cloward and Ohlin: Structure of 'Opportunity 

In 1960, Richard Cloward- *nd Lloyd Ohlin publ ished 'De- 
1 inquency and Opportunity , a work that inspired a consic er- 
able range of anti-crime efforts during the war on poverty 
in the 1 960 * s.51 j n turn, Clovsard and Ohlin were influenced 
in important ways by an earl er , , .seminal paper by 'Robert 
Merton eiwiitred "Social Struct jre and Anomie . w In * introduc- 
ing Cloward and Ohlin's, ideas, it is useful for a moment to 
return to Merton* s * formulation 52 i 

Mar ton 1 s \ theory of anomie bceg ins wi th tjhe observation 
that the emphasis of American culture on the acquisition of 
material goods as symbols of success is pervasiv.e — affecting 
people^ at all rungs of the socioeconomic ladder. When com- 
bined with other elements of American culture, especially 
its emphasis on democracy and the "rags to riche's" my\hs, 
the success goal structures the ^pectat ions of the - people* 
and exerts substantial stress on ^those lacking ^material sym- 
:bol~." Furthermore, while the culture defines certain means 



51. Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd Ohldn,. Delinquency and Op - 
portunity: A .Theory of Delinquent Gangs (New York: The 
Free Press, 1960) . 

52. Robert K. Melton, Social Theory and Social Structure , 
Rev.' ed..(New York: The Free Press, 1968). 
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as legitimate f6r achiev ing * success , it nevertheless accords 
disproportionate importance to the goal itself. Moreover, 
it is clear that legitimate means are less available' and, 
.even when used, are less effective for socially and econo- 
mically depressed segments of the population. 

">ut slightly differently, legitimate opportunities are 
themselves structured in ways that make them less accessible 

4 

and less effective for such groups. Under these circum- 

i 

stances, ,the disproportionate emphasis on the success goal 
in th<e face of ineffective means produces t considerable pres- 
sure ;or using alternative means to the goal. Thus, for ex- 
ample when legitimate employment proves to be an ineffec- 
tive coad tfco material ' success for specific segments of so- 
ciety, the groups so affected are 'likely to look for and 
create illegitimate means to attain that goal. In this con- 
text, high crime rates among disadvantaged groups of society 
are viewed as resul tingSboth from lack^of legitimate employ- 
ment and educational opportunities (structurally limited a-c- 
cess to means) and from the continued cultural pressures to 
achieve material success to which the disadvantaged, like 
all member^ of society, nevertheless remain exposed. 

Merton's theory' is thus congruent with more cecently 
developed notions of segmented labor markets , adding system- 
atic reference to the cultural context of an over-empha- 
/Siz£d, universal goal of material success. The theory # also 

• 9 

suggests some of the social and social-psychological pro- 
cesses .that describe how groups ad$p£ their behavior, espe- 
cially^imcome-generating behavior, to the sociocultural con- 
ditions of anomie. 

✓ - " , .' 127 
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In developing, their own position, Cloward. and Ohlin dn-^ 
tegra'ted l^erton's theory of social -structure and anomie with 
other sociological theory, and research, especially that of 
Edwin Sutherland/ to. explore the',- ways ' in which collective 
responses to ' anomie ar*. themselves shaped by ^cial and. al- < 
tural forces operating at the , neighborhood level. Th'ise 
forces • structure the kinds of, illegitimate opportunities 
that, are prevalent in a neighborhood and the extent to which 
these opportunities offer residents ce^sonable chances for 
achieving material success ancT establishing fairly stable 
and protected illegitimate careers. Thus, Cloward and Ohlin 
suggest that the availability and effectiveness of illegiti- 
mate opportunities, as well as legitimate opportunities, are 

a function of the local social, -structure. The key structur- 

■j V 

al, variables operating on the neighborhood level, according 
to Cloward and Ohlin^are the extent to which legitimate and 
illegitimate networks are integrated,^ the neighborhood le- 
vel. Effective integration of both opportunity and learning 

N 

structures supports the emergence of « rewarding and Stable 
criminal carreers. Where such forms of social organization 
are not presen-t, illegal activity is more likely to take the 
for^ of violent group conflicts and withdrawal into the 
worlds of drug and alcohol abuse. 

The notion of different illegitimate opportunitity pat- 
terns h-s.^lso been utilized' to ^acount for different crime 
patterns among • adults<f For example, Ianni emphasizes cul- 
tural ' differences between groups in the readiness with which 
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they/form "networks"- for illegitimate enterprises .53 He de-^ 
scribes Italians as the prototype of network formation, 
based .on kinship, and believes that Cuban groups have suc- 
cessfully followed their example; Puerto Ricans and blacks, 
on the other hand, have been much less successful at emula- 
tyg Italian patterns, and have been more likely to form 

criminal ntworks based cm street-gang and prison associa- 

, . ft 
^tions. * 

In their discussion of opportunity structures, Cloward 
ajid Ohlin saw education as the primary avenue t6 leg itimate 
^career opportunities. Educational opportunities were con- 
ceived of as the objective ability to afford education, tak- 
ing into account the opportunity costs, of education to low- 
income families (e.g., the foregone wages of children who 
remain in school). * 

In addressing the role of education, structure or op- 
portunity theory resemble^ economic, human capital ap- 
proachfcs. Unlike its conception in" economic theory, 'how- 
ever, a group's la.ck of human capital is seen ^s a, socially 
structured condition, rather than .a result of an indivi- 
dual's unwise time investments. Cloward and Ohlin do not 
take into account differences in academic ability that sulD ^ 
sequently were made much of in the status attainment litera- 
ture. Structure of opportunity 'theory easily accomodates 

itself to the view that wealth and other sources of privi- 

_ x 

lege *re transmitted across generations and account for per- 
sisting inequality. 



53. Ianni, Black Mafia . 
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The discussion of labor market segments., in Ch apt: err Two 
can help flesh o ut na tions of legitimate opportunity • struc- 
tures found in, the work of Cloward and Ohlin/ although -their 
emphasis-on lo,cal t neighborhpod social ^structures* has impor- 
tant rev.erse implications forj\ latk>r market the6ry as well. 
In addition/ their notion of illegitimate opportunity £truo- 
tures addjs a new perspective to the study of crime. Clow'ard 
and Ohli-n were able to show that juvenile delinquency is not 
a homogeneous phenomenon^ Membership in criminal* gangs (as 
Opposed to other types of gteng-s) functions aS a type of - em- 
ployment. Some members of criminal gangs act like appren- 
tices to trades within quasi-organized ' criminal enter- 
prises. These roles imitate some features of legitimate em- 
ployment, manifesting recruitment channels, career ladders, 
and competition for leadership positions./ The concept 

of structured illegal opportunities suggests that irksome 
settings certain crime careers may be readily available, and. 
may function as neighborhood alternative employment options,* 
requiring discipline and "instrumental" behavior on~ a par 
with legitimate work roles. Even given the "apparent disre- 
gard delinquents sometimes exhibit for stolen objects," Clo- 
ward and Ohlin do not view delinquent theft: as a. purely ex- 
pressive activity, but ratfrer as a means of 'fcearn^ng' crimi- 
n&l skills, an instrumental activity even though the goo'ds 
stolen during the activity may be unimportant . 54 steal ing 
beyond ^economic need constitutes "anticipatory socialisa- 
tion" into C|ime. \ , : 



54. Cloward and Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity , p. 169, 



* It is. evident that structure of opportunity theory di- 
verge^ £r6m the strictly economic mechanismsjof ,jfl£e r seg- 
mented * labor market approach, even thou$i emphasis on the 
causal significance af blocked legitimate opportunity is the 
same. The theory, in faot, points out a variety of possible 
Responses' tq.-biccked 'opportunity other than property crime — 
fighting ^ngs turn tQ vi&lence, ; n retreatist" _ gangs to 
drugs — as, adaptations to the, limitations or> aopess to suc- 
cess through legitimate means. These^'l^itation^ on success 
are themselves the products of structural differences among 
neighborhoods. \ 

Foj£ Clow^rd ~and Ohlin, delinquent subcultures — crim- 

• * 
iTial, violent and retreatist gangs — represent -specialized 

• modes of .adaptation, to- blocked opportunities. \ As the au- 

* thors suggest: M Har,d work, perseverance and* honesty may 
los6 their force, as norms*, .when there are -more persons cap- 
able of ni(eeti,ng those criteria than there are opportuni-' 
.ties." 55 .They deny that delinquent subcultures are primar- 
ily the pr6duct of ^either lower ciass**culture , the stress of 
adolescence or the need for masculine -identification. Even 
though Cloward and 'Ohlin emphasize . the "sufrdultural^ naUire 

' of* delinquency, subcultures operate for them primarily- -as 



resources to f acil it ate adaptation to sbcioeconomic apiidi- 

* « — 

tions, a point of view clearly echoed* by some of the subcul- 
tural theorists reviewed in the following section . 



55'. Ibid., p. 20. ~* 13j 
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3.4 ^Subcultures, Employment and Crime 

A 1974~ ethnographic study of , a black ghetto community 
in San Francisco exemplifies thejfay in which ghetto subcul- 
ture can be conceived of as mediating employment and crime 
relationships: ■ 

The ability to hold a full-time job* (eight hoars a 
day, five days a week, fifty weeks a year) is com- 
pletely out of the range of experience of most of . u 
those who demanded work. Little or nothing in the 
subculture of Hunter's Point fosters a point of 
view which values hard work for a* productive \£i fe ~ 
time to be followed by retirement. A combination- 



of reality orientation and lac£ of achievement 
values does not permit the development of atti- 
tudes toward work common among middle-class Ameri- 
cans.. J To be able to "make it" while' avoiding the 
"work game" is*a strong* pervasive , and consistent 
goal in Hunter's Point. 56 c * . 

Hippler contends that there are* distinctive x subcultur^l" at- 
titudes, towards work and hustling among the materially de- 
prived. He speaks of a persistent "welfare culture' 1 , 'pre- 
sent-time ^orientation and respect for the "mean" or "bad," 
.agg'ressive male. 57 Given a subculture such as that des- 
cribed by Hippler, - it is easy to see how persistent unem- 
ployment and crime could be viewed as 'joint man.festat ons 
of subcultural attitudes. Such a view in many ways exem- 
plifies' the much debated* ♦"culture of poverty" concept as 
first formulated by Oscar Lewis. 58 



56. Artnur Hippler, Hunter's Point -(New York: Basic Books, 
1974), pp. 159-160; *- , 

57.. Ibid. , p. 160. . ' . . 

58'. Oscar Lewis, JFive Families; Mexican Case Studies in the 
Culture of Poverty (New Ycrrk:' Basic Books, 1959)? The 
* % C hildren of Sanchez '(New York: Random House, 1961); La 
VidaT A Puerto Rican Family in the Xulture o f Poverty 
" (New York: Random House, 1966-). 
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31 4 . 1 The "Culture of Poverty" Thesis 



Much, of ,t he * acrimony in the "culture of poverty" 
debate appears to fevolve ar6und the supposed support afcford- 
ed by that position to conservative social and political 
philosophies. A theoretical disagreement over the defini- 
tion of "culture" has complicated the deba^e^ The central 
problem of definition has been the question of the relation t . 
of behavior, values and structure. Oscar Lewis' definifci° n 
implies that the "culture of poverty" is a self-perpetuatr^ 
system of values. Later researchers have reacted agaijpst $ 
this definitign by stressing the adaptive nature of poverty 
traits* and insisting* that the social structure which neces- 
sitates these adaptations be considered in the analysis of^ 
lower-class lifel Some of the adaptationists have proposed 
that there exists a gulf between values and behavior in the 
lower-class: widespread patterns A of behavior exist which 
nonetheless are not socially condoned within, lowfer class 
neighborhoods ■ and do not constitute cultural "designs for 
living" that hold the allegiance of the poor. Evidence of 
these phenomena caa even be found in Lewis's own extensive 
ethnography. ^ 

Even amon$ later writings which" stress the adaptive 
» nature of poverty traits, however, there remains some dis- 
agreement ,ov**r the relation 0 of norms to 'behavior. Indivi- 
> 

dual writers and ethnographers bring different perspectives 
to this problem, some stressing "value stretch," some the 
variatiori in roles and lifestyles in- the lower-class neigh- y 
borhood, some the differential psychological responses of 



individuals to the situation of poverty. 

lA3 
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In ,the academic literature at the present time, there 
are few proponents of the view that cultural patterns asso- . 
ciated with poverty in fact, would persist over the long run 
without regard to changes in objective economic opportuni- 
ties and other conditions. On the other hand, it 1 does re- 
mfexrt^dif f icult to establish the nature- of current agreement 

concerning whether certain shared perceptions , attitudes, 

% 

s * % 

Values and norms of ppverty groups inake Ji»* difficult for 

them to take advantage of limited opportunities, even if it 
is also iacknowledged that opportunities haye been made 
available' only in limited measure. 

Lewis's concept was that there is a stable and persis- 
ternt way of life, passed down from generation to generation 
withig^ poverty-level families (wherever they are encoun- 
tered). The "culture of poverty" sustains poverty through 
wasteful consumption habits, persistent unemployment and 
patterns of self-defeat. By the age of six, a poor child 
has fully assimilated a set of culturally patterned values 
and beliefs. Lewis * himself admits that in "many ways this 
cultute of poverty also entails a "poverty of culture," that 
it is not — as etrirfetire is generally defined to be — a posi- 
tiv>, constructive design for living. 59 He does, however, 
Contend that various positive aspects do qualify the poverty 
lifestyle as a distinct cultural entity with a structure, 
rationale and system of n defen'ses that enable the poor to 4 
carry on. Given" such a definition, employment and crime in- 
volvements among the poor emerge as symptoms or "expres- ' 
sions" of culture. * 

-59. L.ewis, La Vida,' p.lii. , ^ 
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though ''he is the most often criticized Lewis is not 

0 

' r 

the only * proponent of a distinctive, determining poverty 
culture. The political scientist Edward Banfield attri^ 
bi}tes a, pervasive present-time orientation to the poor.^O 
Tai^ trait can be used to explain a variety of vorjc-related 
problems — absenteeism, tartliness — as well as impulse-related 
behavior , 1 ncluding csime . Ghetto residents 'are saifcl to* 
have habits incompatible with legitimate, steady empl'oy- 
ment. They are found too accustomed to living off women on 
welfare ar)d hustl ing to accept the dull routine of * work. 

Walter Miller, in an often quoted paper, attributes a host 

■» . 
of "focal concerns" to lower-class youth — trouble, tough- 

ness, smartness (a 'kind of wiliness), excitement, fate, au- 
tonomy — that have' also been interpreted as supporting il- 
legal or delinquent behavior. 61 The implications of su.ch 
theories of poverty culture are that unemployment and crime 
are "culturally engraine^ -act ivit ies and that therefore at- 
tempts to improve the economic conditions, of the poor - must 
also address subcultural obstacles to enhanced ^fconomic op- 
portunities. 

♦ • 
'3.4.2 The Adaptive Subcultural Model * 

* Those wh% argue against the culture of poverty thesis* 
generally express tl^ view that those traits that seem to 
make poverty an unchanging' cultural inheritance might better 

. .. r • 

60. Edward Banfield, The Unheavenly City (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co., 1970) . 

61. falter B. Miller, tf Lower .Class Culture as a Generating 
Milieu of^Gang-Delinquency*, " Journal of 'Social Issues 14 

-^> ! 5 - 1 V . ■* 



be viewed as continual ly renewed adaptations to the econo- 
mic, 'Social and political conditions experienced by poor 

people. This vieV sees the poor a^exposed to the dominant 

. ; t ' 

culture and, in many ways f accepting its elements* However , 
in adapting^ to the oppressive conditions of poverty, poor 
people develop valufes, norms and behavior patterns that de- 
viate from those of the dominant culture. The important 
consequence of the adaptive subculture . modei is that it 
links cultural elements to collective experience . In this 
' interaction of culture and experience, the former can be ex- 
pected to respond—possibly with some delay and unevenness 
— if the, collective experience has changed. 

Many of those wljo argue against a rigid and determining 
" culture of poverty--either by contending that lower-class 
subculture is an adaptation to economic conditions or that 
mainstream or middle-class values are held simultaneously 
with alternative subculture -values — do not- deny that lower- 
class- behavior manifests attributes very much like the be- 
havior described by Miller. The argument centers rather 

around the exten\ to which such attributes 'are the causes or 

■ « * 

* *. » « * 

effects of economic conditions; in other words', the extent 

to which culture "of poverty theory is a form of "blaming the 
^victim. * 62 * ' % . / 

. fc Also at%issue is the very meaning. of "culture" and "sub- 
culture" in such a, context-. Charles Valentine * speaks of an 

intellectual fad of attributing a culture or subculture to 
' * •* « • 

'/almost any 'social category — socioeconomic, ethnic, regional 



62. See' William Ryan, Blaming the Victim (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1971). ? - 
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^ age, occupational, institutional v and political. 63 Thueir"~* 

there can be Irish, Southern, youthT^rbf essional , prison 
♦ 

arvd left-wing subcultures. Many substrata overlap, each is 
intrinsically 1 part of the whole, a piece of the social 
order. Valentine argues, specifically against Lewis, that a 
lower-class "sub-society" may not constitute a distinct subr 
^culture wita a shared way of life "because it does not em- 
body any design for living to which people give sufficient 
allegiance or emotional investment to pass it on to their 
children. "64 Many of the ^ characteristics qited' by Lewis 
(persistent unemployment, crowded living conditions, low- 
status occupations) are Conditions of poverty, rather than a 
"design for living." Valenti'ne also suggests that "class- 
bound behavior pattern's" exist without distinctive values 
and in spite'of parental efforts. ' 

I, • /' 

* Valentine argues' that "whatever is -i distinctive about- 

lower-class life may" be ho more than a"~si tuational adapta- 



tion to the structural position of the bottom stratum in a 
highly stratified society. "65 He suggests -that certain sub- 
cultural phenomena are better understood as symptoms of pov- 
erty rather than inculcated patterns of bihaVior, He calls 
for extensive ethnographic research .to explore the conf lie- 
ting hypotheses of a "self-perpetuating su-bsociety and de- 
fective? unhealthy subculture" versus an "externally fppres- 



63. Charles Valentine, Culture- and poverty (Chicagp:' Univer- 
sity of Chicagb Press*. 1968). 

64. .Ibid. , Jp..1 13. ' . 

Y 
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sed subsociety with an imposed/ exploited subculture . " 66 He 
also suggests a third hypothesis — "a heterogeneous society 
with variable, 4 adaptive subcultures" — as a means of resolv- 
ing the conflict, contending that major propositions of both 
versions might be simultaneously >^alid. * 

Like Valentine, Lynn Curtis contends that -subcultural 
traits develop as adaptations to both economic conditions 
and "institutional racism. "67 Yet Curtis seems to shift 
the meaning ,of " ad apt at ion" away from an "economic perspec- 
tive, in, which illegitmate activities * arise in order to 
satisfy economic needs, toward a frustration-aggression con- 
ception, in which homicide, Dassault, rape and violence j are 
seen as aggressive responses to the' frustrations of blocke^l 
opportunity. Like Curtis, Charles Silberman is also primar- 
ily concerned with black violept ~ crime . 68 Both devote at- 
^tention to specific elements of black culture — such 'as 
"playing the dozens" . (a contest of wits staged among young 
males) . Silberman argues against the "culture of poverty" 
position, disputing' the proposition that the lower class 
exists because of its valires, rather than its income, ech- 
oing the leading spokesmen of culture as adaptation. 

Silberman, howeVer, carries ' the argument a step fur- 
ther. In a sense, he pits poverty dulture Against ethnic 
culture 4 , offering a positive version of black culture — folk*- 
_lore, song, ritual — a history, 'Of cultural tradition's "devel- 



66. Ibid., .p. 116. 
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oped as , a means of .channeling -potential black rage. Si'lber^ 
man presents black culture — e.g., blues, the "dozens," the 
'trickster role of Brer RabtTit — as a means of sublimating 
violence. 5 

f Thus, whereas for Curtis .and Rainwater the linguistic 

combat of the "dozens" or "joning" is seen as' training for 

street corner life — an education in verbal one-upmanship,. 

an integral part 'of a violent culture' — for Gilberman it is a 

way of channeling violence, into acceptable cultural expres- 

sion, controlling the pent-up -rage of the heritagp of slav- 

ery. Unfortunately,, according to Silberrifan, 'these cultural 

»* 

channels are breaking down: \ 

The process no longer; Works; black adolescents and 
young -men -have begun" to -act out the violence and 
aggression that, in the ,past, has been contained ' 
and sublimated 'into fantasy^ and myth. 4 It is this 
shift from- the mythic to-* the *real — from toasting, 
-signifying and playing the dozens • to committing 
robbery, murder, rape -and', assault — that underlies- 
the explosive increase in criminal violence oa the 
part of black, offenders J6.9 * v 

* 

Both 4|yrtis and Silberman refer to the impacts of some 
recent political activist groups as,, influences on and ele- 
nents of a less ^politic^ed general black Culture. ^ In Sil- 
verman 1 s A view, what Curtis would call cbritr'a-cultural \yal- 
ues, antagonistic to. jtiddle-class norms, are taking ,hold. 

v " Tlris antagonistic ^relationship 1 between middle-class and 
distinctively loweffr.class values was called into question in 
an -early piece b^ Hyman m Rodman challenging emerging theories 
of 'poverty subculture. 70 Rodman's theory of "value stretch". 



69/^Jbid. , p. 152. 



70. Hyman Rodman, "The Lower Class Value Stretch-," Social 
Forc es 42 (December 1563): 205-15. * 
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suggests that lower-class individuals share basically mid- 

4 

die-class values and norms, but are occasionally forced to 
tretch thoseyvalues in order to accommodate 'the facts of 
lower-class existence. Thus, an alternative set of lower- 
class values emerges as a means of dealing with the facts of 
persistent unemployment, poverty, and street violence. Al- 
though conflicting value systems are held simultaneously, 
middle-class norms dominate. Rodman's theory is basically 
another form of the 'adaptation argument: lower-class values 
emerge as an adaptation to recognized failure or inability 
t$ live up to shared middle-cl^ss rjorms. 

Silberman agrees with Rodman, but argues that, even so, 
something more remains, *that those committed . to criminal 
lifestyles— confirmed hustlers, pimps and con men — chpQse 
different, ends <as well as different means. In Silberman's 

version, "Lower-class life involves an -/almost unbearable 

/ 

tension between the ideal *and the reality — between the de- 
sired adherence to the norms of the larger society and the 

insistent dejnarids of life on the streets. "71 

. / 

A somewhat different adaptation approach to poverty cul- 
ture is represented by Eames and Goode 1 s cross-cultural re- 
view, of coping strategies of the, urban poor. 72 Although 
they object to Lewis 1 pejorative tione 'and use of the term 
"culture," Eames and Goode point to ; cross-cultural similar- 
> #ities among poverty groups in man^ nations, similarities in 
both occupatic^nal status and participation / in illegitimate \ 



71. Silberman, Criminal - Violence, p. 116. - " 

72. Edwin Eames and JudYtlh 'Goode, Urban Poverty in 'Cross- 
Cultural Perspective (''New York:" Freie Press, 1973). 
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activities , as well as consumption , child-rcare and kinship 
patterns, characteristics "not * dissimilar to 'those portrayed 
by Lewis, yjhey acknowledge that * behavior that in a short- 
term view may be seen as\ "coping^, rationalizing and maximi- 
zing" might seem dysfunctional from" a long-term perspec- 
tive. They insist , howevefe*, that sucH behavior^l^not un- 
changeable , but that new behavior is learned as status im- 
proves. Although Eames and Goode object to Lewis 1 attribu- 
tion a crippling ideology to the poor, they find his de- 
finition of a variety of common coprng responses extremely 
perceptive. A similarity of behavior is again confirmed. 

There seems to be some confusion over whether a body of 

/ . 4 " . • •/ \ 

- consistent , similar traits cimong poverty groups does pr does 

not constitute a "subculture." Although Vome of r the adapta- 
tion group argue agains.t use of the Iterm, there nevertheless 
seems to be consensus or) the existence- of common behavioral 
attributes to\ which the term i,s applied.. Ethnographic re- 
search—participant observation studies in ghetto neighbor- 

. / , . 

hoods — helps flesh 6ut the nature of thege traits. 

3 . 3-. 3 Ethnographic 'Studies < , * 

A. Versions of Adaptation ^ * \ 

With the major exception of Oscar Lfewis and the minor 
one of- Arthur Hippie r 1 s work-, previously discussed , most 
ethnographic Studies of the' urban poor ^sjraire the adaptation 
approach to poverty culture. *Ttfey attempt , however, to ex< 
plain the nature of such adaptation in. diverse ways. 

'• 141 
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Even Oscar Lewis, who started much of the culture \> f 
poverty debate by making a brief, tentative excursion 
theory, was primarily a descriptive ethnographer and not a 
theoretician. It caji be argued thatf his extensive ethno- 
graphic accounts support the adaptation view even though he 
^postulat^d the existence of a self-perpetuating culture of 
poverty (references in note 58). ^ 

In a study of residents of a black lower-class housing 
project, ' Lee Rainwater contends that youth in the ghetto are 
continually confronted with a world' fraught with danger to 
which they adapt by developing defenses to danger and learn- 
ing to exploit and manipulate peers. Similarly, negaftive 
work habits — irresponsibility, ld< s^ °^ ambition/ absentee- 
ism — develop as normal responses, realistic and rational* in 

the ghetto environment; Disinheritance from society-*- 

* / ' . » 

blocked economic opportunity— creates the need to develop a, 

valid identity based on alternative values. Rainwater 
points out that ttje slave had only his individual identity, 
his "dramatic self," to use as currency. He argues hat 
value in the 'ghetto develop? around the expressive or*- dra- 
matic, a world of action seeking 0 and/or "soul."- 

The dramatic . self is, in one or another of its 
forms, the valid identity to 4e/ achieved within- % 
the expressive style- of life. It is a self mark- 
edly at variance with the official socialized self 
legitimated by the dominant sections of American^ <• 
society. Only when the dramatic self is** turned" 
into an occupatibnal rpl^.^as, among musicians or 
athletes, . does it earn credit with 'the middle 
class. 73 4 M - . * . j 

Fo'r Rainwater, work is an "instrumental" rather than an 

expressive activity. Rainwater concedes/ that valid identi- 



73. Rainwater, Behind Ghetto Walls , p. 380% 
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ties are from tinier to time souaht^x*. "instrumental role'per- 

. v 

formance,," but argues that the expressive mode is far more 
prevalent. Expressive lifestyles are often at odds with 
work values , insofar as they support both drug and alcohol 
abuse aa well as various "expressive" forms of criminal ber 

1 • V 

havior. Even though Rainwater presents subculture as an 
adaptation tQ^-£acioeconom^c^:onditions 9 his emphasis on the 
"expressive self" again raises the problem of the relation 
of behavicjr to values. Like Eames and.Goode/ he suggests 
that once values have been "developed/ they may delay, adapta- 
tions to future changes in opportunity. 

Clliot Liebow sees subcultural elements of street-cor- o 

• s 

ner life as a "phaptom 11 or "shadow" system of values , denv- \ 
ing from, but less weighty than,, prevailing middle-class 
norms. 74 - Liebow 1 s view is an extension of Rodman's "value 
stretch*" He sees street-corner life as a Special segment 

of lower-class life in genera]/ a sanctuary for those who' 

- . 4 < 

can no longer ehdure failure. It is not that Liebow rejects 

i 

what Rainwater' would term- expressive behavior. He simply 
sees it, as ^ less substantive / less central . Comparable be- 
havior patterns across generations* are "not entirely the pro- 
duct of cultural transmission/ but are also in part parallel 

«• 

« • * • -i ■ i ■ 

resp' nse.s of v father and. son to the same social milieu. - 

Liebow explains away 'some traits called "subcultural"* 

by c hers. What looks like "present time Orientation" to 

the >utside observer is/ according to' Liebow / as much fu-« 

tujje oriented as -middl,e-cl,ass behavior. ' The lower, class/ 

'however/ cannot cfefer gratification by investing for the fu- 
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ture. The street-corner man must expend all his resources 
simply to maintain himself from moment to moment. Similar- 
ly, what might look* like a group of ' idle street corner men 
to the outside observer, might actually include*; employed 
nigjxt workers, construction workers hindered by bad weather, 
the lai0-of f and~ physically or • emotionaLly disabled'. Nost 
have not entirely rejected the work ethic. 

On the other hand, * Liebow admits that "ttfe don't-vprk 
and ' don 1 t-want-to-work" minority is especially significant 
because "they represent the strongest and cleanest expi es- 
sion of those values and 'attitudes associated with makin f a 
living." 75 Liebow acknowledges the low . priority .of wc rk, 
the prevalence of voluntary quits, absenteeism ancj[ late- 
ness. . Such "^behavior, however, can be seen as nornitfl re- 
sponses to tjae structure of ' labor market opportunities, or 
— as others would put it — the availability of nothing but 
secondary employment. Liebow also suggests th^t p^sistient 
employee, theft in such a group is" almost part of the eiffploy- 
ment structure, a form of supplementary .income^ for low-^ay- 
ing,- tedious work, recognized and informally tolerated by 
the employer. A central" solution then for Liebow would be 
the opportunity for > mote and better employment. Subcultural 
attributes are not viewed as either unchanging or resistant 
to change. Both Liebow and Rainwater are equally convinced 
by the adaptation model, but for Rainwater . the existence of 
a distinctive ghetto subculture se'ems, a much stronger re- 

4 

ality, less a "shadow" system* of values. 
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Extending Liebow, who attempts to explain apparent 
street corner idleness, Betty Lou Valentine contends w that 
every^ phase of ghetto existence is- "work" — from spending 
long hours at the . welfare center 'to hustling' : a few -extra 
, dollars to make, ends meSt.76.She argues' that the general 
^ ^heed to combine work, welfare and hustling is communally re- * 
cognized awd condoned as a means • of* subsistence.. Welfare 
fraud and the buying- and selling' of "hob" goods are not only 
a common/ but a necessary means of survival. ( Living full- 
time within the ghetto community, the, Valentines found * them-" 
selves exposed to. '.the same alienating institutional ^trqifc/ 
ture- -schools, welfare, fire departments, police, housing 
agencies, insurance companies— -as their neighbors. In spite 
of their middle-class skills and style, they were no more ' 

able to cope with such institutions, to make the system 

u * . , ; * v \ 

work, • than/ b-ther ghetto f esidents.' \Th^ inadequacy ' of em-, 

■» . f , '••''« <t ' * . - ' . • • 

. plOiyrien| ^d" -structurally induced institutional alienation- _ . .• 

contribute" to theT'"nee&. f dr" a multi-f aceted support system-- - -,\ 

for "-hustling: and ot£he« ^atfd vfojk^ 1 * This emphasis on- the 
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need for multiple sources of im6ofo#, presents .^ethnographic 

support for Bennett Harrison's c&nception of, urban labor 

i ' » ' ' \' / 

market^. ( See Chapter* Two above'.J *lfe£t^ Lou , Valentine a*:- ■ 

gues repeatedly against subcultural stereotypes and presents , 

, an i/sistent version of the adaptation mode|;. * ' 

B. Lifestyles' i e , 4 '* 

— * ' ' ;# 

Writers on lifestyles within the ghetto have developed^ 
^ further the emphasis pl^cecf by Liebc^j *and B^tty Lou Valen- 
'' tine on. variation within particular ^Neighborhood settings. ¥ \ 



* : • 

76. Betty Lou Valentine, Hustling -and Other Hard Work: Life - 
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Hannerz, for example, distinguishes 'between groups of main- 
streamers, v street families, swingers and street-corner' men 
within' a single ghetto neighborhood, each wTth-glts own de- 
gree" o£ commitment to middle-class norms. 77 His mainstr^ am- 
ers tend to be committed to legitimate employment, whereas 
street-corner men with no resources .demonstrate more "ghat- 
to-specific" behavior — e.g., public drinking, lack ol a 
steady job and illegitimate means of* income. He points Dut 
that these ghetto-specific behaviors are .often dfcnour ^fed 
oven within the ghetto community. 

Hannerz acknowledges that individuals can shift from 
-one, lifestyle to another in the* course of a lifetime, s^em- 
•n^'fto ^support a theory- of adaptation. Yet the variety of 



possible lifestyles within the community creates some ten- 
sion between mainstream and ghetto-speci-f ic values. Hannerz 
does suggest that there are some elements of subcultural 



transmission through role modeling, which fnight sustain a 
"culture of poverty." Although jriuch. prevalent behavior is 
condemned according to dominant values' of -the mainst^ earn 

held, within the* lower- class, the fact it is so often ari< so 

. \ , 

publicly p^r^ormed suggests that it is condoned, at leas*- in 
part, by those who demonstrate ghetto-specific behavior. 
"Morality," Hannerz suggests, '"is partially a matter of sta- 
tistics."78 Hannerz, like Liebow, -,sees the resolution of 
conflicting cultural values in- an extension of Rodman !s 
value stretch — an explanation of ways in 'which conflicting 



77* Ulf Hannerz, Soulside (New York: Columbia University 
Press 1 , 1969). \ ^* ' 

78. Ibid., p. 188. * *. f 
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values can be held simultaneously. The major contribution 
of Hannerz's "soft culture ^concept," however,, lies -in the 
perception jthat the ghetto culture is not % a uniform set of 
values but permits a range of 1 if estyle alternatives. Only 
ghetto-spec if ic behavior accords with other definitions of 
poverty culture. * 

In recent work, a&ijah Anderson develops a similar kind 
of lifestyle analysis, specifically of a street corner 
drinking group. 79 Even among a single stratum of- Hannerz's 
typology — that of street-corner men, the most gheterto-speci- 
fic ole — sub-hierarchies exist:, again deriving from main- 
stream values. * Although "regulars," "wineheads, "and "hood- 
lums" all drink on the corner deference is paid to the re- 
gulars wljo value employment artd take pride in having no cri- 
minal record. As in H&nnerz's model, individuals can slip 



in and out of^ roles — a man who loses" his job may become a 



"winehead" (wine .is cheaper than Jwhiskey) during his' spell 



n Jwh 



of ur employment . 



ven those who participate in illegitimate activities 
-t\ie "hoodlums" — 'accept the .values implicit in street cor- 



ner social ranking, -yet because of that ranking, the "hood-, 

lums" develop antithetical values.* * 

Though group members know who is working and who 
is not, a hoodlum .does not broadcast his job be- ■ 
.cause the kind of work he* usually can get, ,when 
compared with the "good jobs" of regulars $ pays , « 
. JLittle, jis hard and is- considered demeaning* espe- 
cially by himself. Thus, \the hoodlum has little 
~ in6entive* to be employed, let a^fne brag about it > 
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...If they do have jobs, they tend not to empha- 
size them in the company of peer§, or they talk 
about them negatively, speaking freely about how 
much they hate to work or hate their current 
'jobs.tfO . ^ 

Anderson takes issue with Rodman* s theory of^ "v* lue 

stretcfh,"^ arguing that his street-corner* men create t* eir 

own particular standards of social cond„uc£ in which stati s is 

defined by social interaction and * peer-group approval. As 

in Rainwater, individuals constantly challenge each other's 

"dramatic" self-presentation . Employment, however, plays a , 

major role in the stratification of values and is a va. ued 

« * 

currency in ttie. attempt to gain status among peers. 

Subcultures may vary according to a variety of ot her 
factors* including region, as, well as qlass and ethnic 
group. Bernard Rosenberg, ^Eor example, argues that there are / 
many distinct subcultures that vary from community to commu- 
nity^ — each with its own particular response' to the condition 
of poverty. 81 jje contrasts Washington blacks, New York His- 
•panics, and Chicago "Appalachian" whites--an& finds that em- 
ployment and crime * activity varied from setting to 'sett ng. 

r 

The Chicago whites had a great deal of job knowledge a.'. out 
potential factory jobs-, bu t t w.ere 7 also— heavily involved viith 
car. theft and violence. The New York work ^experience in- 
volved strictly menial jobs- and theft was frequently moti- 
vated by addiction. 3 Rosenberg's focus on ^specific individ- 
ual subcultures that mediate employment and. crime is unique 
in its combination, of regional socioeconomic and ethnic ele- 
ments. - . 



80. Ibid., p. 154. v 

' . . . * , 

81. Bernard Rosenberg and Harry SilveiSstein,, The Varieties 

1 , of Delinquent Experience 4ffew York: Wi^ey, 1961). 
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C.^ Crime Cultures ■ : " * 

Even m.ore specialized are those ethnographic studies 
that- deal specifically with various deviant . or 4 crimer commit- 
ting groups* as distinct suhgr^ups within ghetto neighbor- 
hoods. For those who have been, channelled into full^jjbimi- 
nal careers, the issue of subcultural mediation — lower-class 

« ' < c 

culture as causal — is no longer cpntral. They are what they 

have become. The focus has shifted t^o the distinctive value 

systems and .behavior of deviant or criminal* subcultures^ 

In an early st;uc}y, for example , Harold Fines tone ex- 

plore 1 the world of *the "drug addict-, or "cat":> - 

7hen ask£d ^for his reasons underlying the rejec-- 
T.ion of work, thereat did not refer to. the uncon- 
genial a v hd~~^€l v «rtively unskilled and low * paid 
♦ jobs ... available \ He emphasized rather that the 
routine of a job and the demand that he should ap- 
„ ply himself continuously to his work tasks were' 
the features that- made work intolerable for him. 
The self restraint required by wor}^ was construed 
as an unwanted damper upon his love 6f spontane- 
ity.^ " , 

^ach "cat" has ""his own particular hustle' — any nonvi/o- 
lent leans of support that does^* not Involve legitimate em- 
ploymmt. Finestone's "cats" share the. expressive values of 
Rainwater's lower-class culture as a wholes Here addict 
sub-culture apparently is a mediating factor; The unstruc- 
tured freedom "of street-life is prefegfcfed over employment. 

« Edward Preble' s study of, addict behavior in *somfe 4 ways 
qualifies Finestone's vision of this subculture. ^ -) Like! 
Betty Lou* Valentine ' s ghetto residents , Prdble' s. &d#iets 

— : : t 1 r . ' 

K ) t 

8 2. Jl-arQld Finestone, "Cats, KiQks and Col6r , Social Pro - 
Tp Lems 5, (1957), p. 9. * 

83. Preble .and Casey, ~"*Faking Care of Business;" 
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•work hard pimply maintaining their habit, or, as Preble puts 

it, "taking care of business." Preble explodes the myth, of 

a fully incapacitated ( addict poula^tion. Supporting a h ibit 

t 

is* 1 seen as requiring energy,. dis6ipline and dil^geifSe, gual- 

• . * < ' * ~ ' 

. ities not antithetical to those required by. employers in 
fact. Preble . points o^t that, in the 1940.'s, when .the price 
of heroin was low, many adtiicts \3id work at full-time jobs, 
using, income from employment *to maintain their habits. If 
current' addict lifestyles are oriented more towards expi es- 
sive. than , instrumental values, as in Finestone's view, it 
toes not appear to be , because addiction itsel"f- is i,ntrinsi- 
:ally incapacitating. 

In another study" of addict subculture—emphasizing a 

shared language, understandings- and expectations— Michael 

... ** , » 

Agar found that almost all of his addicts, studied in -an* in- 

. ' ' -\ 

stitutio^nal setting, were competent hustlers ■ before the# be-, 

came street junkies. 84 Rather than being driven into hust- 

'i ■ * • . 

ling .activity -due 'to increased costs, they simply applied 

previously developed street skills to meet new needs. \ 

^ ••♦.»»« 
David Caplpvitz. presents a complementary, finding in his 

* * " * ^ * 

study of addicts in treatment programs . who' heltfcf fv^ll- time 

* * s * 

jobs. 85 ^-Most v had beconje^-tfadiQted after entering the^ labor 

* j i 

force. Having established ' a pattern of' employment, they re-, 
mained employed, even though many ' supplemented their income, 
with either "outside crime or employee, theft.. Such studies 
of addict cult ure seem to qualify the hypothesis that addic- 

^ . • ' * 

84. Michael Agar, Ripping and Running (New York: Seminar' 
• Press, 1973),.; ' 

« " /' 

8.5., David Caployitz, Working. Addicts (White Plains,- N.Y. : 
M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1976). 



tion in itself plays a primary rdle in 1 mediating employment 
and crime behavior. Instead of presenting an image " of ad-. 

a It ' * 

diets as incapable of employment, driven \ to "crime by their 
.habit, these studies suggest that the cultural orientation 
of addicts ig more important than . addiction per se in deter- 
mining employment and crime roles. * As Canlovitz * suggests: 

. . . it may well be that drug addiction isu the de- 
vastating social problem that it is not so 4nuph 
because of the debilitating effects of drugs on 
the users but . because so many of those who use 
drugs are otherwise socially handicapped by virtue 
of 'belonging to minority groups that suffer dis- 
crimination.^ 

Just as addict street culture can be considered a dis- 
tirtct . phebnomenon , so can criminal lifestyles. - Bruce Jack- 
son's In the Life demonstrates that those who are fully, com- 
mitted to criminal* activity do .tend to have distinctly 
different values, seeing themselves as ^participants in a 
kind of club — "the life" — a club largely based- 'on shared 
prison experience, separate and distinct from the straight 
world. 87 For JacksorrS thieves, many of whom' are white and 
a fevk' of whom are middle-class, crime itself is the common 
cultual element rather than race or socioeconomic status. 
Work is no ldnger a viable alternative to crime and v the 
fast , f exciting life of the criminal. . ^ \^ rf 

Francis Ianni's Black Mafia depicts successful pimps 
and hus tiers as role models for neighborhood youngsters. 88 
But rather than focusing on common "cultural traits as causes 



86. Ibid. p. 44. * ^ • ' 

■j 

87. Bruce Jackson, In the Li'fp: Versions of the Criminal Ex - 
• perience - (Nefo York: Holfc, 9 Rinehart and Winston, 1972) . 

• — <^ - 

88. Iaoni, Bla-ck Maf ia. 
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for criminal lifestyles, Ianni presents informal networks 
that develop for crime-business reasons . Ianni contends 
that organized crime has traditionally been 'a patn of up ard 
mobility for soijie within the various new ethnic group, in 
unerica. Movement, upward through illegitimate means becc ties 
w^y/ for some to move into legitimate enterprises. A 
clothing boutique can serve as a joint cover for a .drug 
-salesman and a pimp — a legitimate business investment with 
illegitimate funding*. &rrqilarl.y , ~a dry-cleaning store 
bee<5mes <: the front for a fencing operation. 

At. times, illegitimate £orms 'of employment, such as 
iriving a gypsy cab,-, frave connections with still' shadier 

y ' n - 

activities — car thefr rings, for stolen auto papts, phony in- 
sbrance scams. . At times, legitimate work . can even.be a 
means of mbving towards lucrative illegitimate opportuni- 
tiefe. A Cuban you^h worked his way- into criminal involve- 
ment selling, cocaifig by prSVing himself ' and making connec- 
tions ift .a seVieg. of legitimate laundry and. restaurant 

a « f 

j6bs. Work involvements facilitated criminal involvemen s. v 

• * * , ft *■ • 

Tanni's analysis seems to illustrate Cloward and Oh- 
lin f s theory' in portraying a gro\S§Li^pf lower-class indivi- 

• • * . . . . r . - , • o ^ 

* , r 

duals' *with high aspirations and inadequate means whp -find*'a 
channel for theij: inspirations in- criminal activity. Some 
move from the illegitimate sphere into increasingly * leg it i- 

em- 



mate activities. Others maintain a connection between 



ployment and crime. 

Karl Klockar's^JEeace,' on the other hand, is a well-es- 
tablished businessman % who hustled his way into' his. busi- 
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*ness.89 In his store, legal and illegal goods mix freely. 

, The fence himself began as a con artist and entrepreneur, 
selling cheap items with expensive labels. Yet f it is in- 
teresting that ,the fence distinguishes, between reliable 

• thieves— dependable, married men— and unreliable ones— unat- 

& . . » # 

tached junkies, "the scum of ' the earth." Thieves are rated 
according co criteria similar to those that 'would be used to 
rate a legitimate employee or business associate. 

William West's participant-observer study of serious 

i 

thieves, a group of 16- to 19-year-olds in 'Canada, found 
that many of his thieves' moved in and out of the labor mar- 
ket, working, or stealing for six months at a time.' 90 They 
earned about the same amount doing ' either , just enough to 

m \ 

^ fill their needs^ * Employment was generally not career-ori- 
*ented. It was simply "a money-making opportunity seized to 
eke out an existence.". Theft was seen as a short-term occu- 
pation that offered exciting, low skilled • work with short 
.hours under the. control of the individual. Neighborhood 
fencing networks' contributed to the structure of opportunity 
for, criminal enterprises and the purchase of hotjtegoods was 
accepted. as an informal means of income redistribiSton. Yet 
the*Et was, a selfVlimiting occupation, r. Risk of arrest was 
seen- to increase with time. For most of West's you.ng 
thieves, the pattern of alternation between .employment and 
crime lasted only a few ySars. Most of them eventually left 
crime for employment apd family life. ' ." — . 
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Such ethnographic studies of crime-r committing groups 

» 

present some concrete examples of unexpected linkages be-' 
tween employment and' crime ,•■ rather than uniformly, demon- 
strating negative employment and positive cfime orienta- 

- tions. In addition, the ethnographers of occupational crim- 
inals constantly ^demonstrate that profession^ .criminals, in 
f order to be 'successful , must emulate most of the vali^^ag^ 
behavior 'of legitimate businessmen. f That finding casts con- ■ 
siderable doubt on^ any notion of crime' as the 3 product of 
self-perpetuatirtg lower-class cultural flues'. ✓ ^ < 

- In the 'majority of formulations reviewed abpve , subcul- * 
ture is not^tb be thought of as a factor which is completely 
, autonomous and determining, but rather as a collective re- 

. sponse to structural conditions which may vary among and 
within jgroups.. Iq retrospect., - the early formulations of, the*' 
"culture of poverty^ may perhaps best be s^'en as a stimulus. 

4 f 

to later researchers to pay more attention to both the be- ■ ^ 
hayior and values that poor people evolve in order to adapt 
to their situation. Among those la^er researchers, however, 

there remain differences as ^to the relations of behavior to f 

" < ' . 

values and of both to structure.' „ Liebow .and Valentine ' see 

social structural changes — the development of improved em- 
ployment for ghetto residents, for example— as likely to 
have direct impacts on such adaptive behavior. Rainwater 
and Eames and Goode on the other hand, who also believe in 
culture as adaptation, suggest that the Impacts of such 
change ^ight -be -delayed, given th^fe / iqjDacts of • developed "ex- 
pressive" values .and other coping responses. 
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As. studies of subculture 'Qave' progressed , both the 
theory and methodology shaping the A research have been' re- 
fined. , Greater attention to the interplay of behavior, val- 
ues , and social structure has 4 informed, this progression . 
The concept of adaptation has made it necessary to consider 
the structure being adapted to-. The debates over "value 
stretch" have focused attention on the relations of behavior 
to values. The lifestyle analyses -of Hannerz and Anderson 
have called attention to variations within the ghetto com- 
murtity. Rosenberg has shown t'h^at subcultures vary by region 
as well as by class and ethnic group. 

The concept of culture, has b^en closely intertwined 

fwith the use of ethnographic methods. Since ethnographers 

* 

study people in the midst of everyday life, they are in & 
unique position' to consider both najbUrally occurring behavi- 
or and the values and ideas that %hape* and' nationalize . that 
behavior. Further progress -in understanding the role of 
subculture as mediating the relationships of employment to 
crime is most, likely to emerge from ethnographic studies 
that build on pr.eviou£ efforts in investigating the inter- 
action of values^, behavior and structure. 

As will be seen in the review, of impact evaluations of 
manpower programs in Chapter Four., it is likely that subcul- 
tural perspectives would have usefully complemented research 
designs that overemphasized abstract, human capital cbncep- 
tual approaches. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

9 

THE IMPACTS OF INTERVENTIONS 

4.1 Introd uction 

' This chapter examines literature concerning the impact 
of employment programs' for populations involved with the 
criminal justice system 'son crime. The programs reviewed 
ranged from the very modest in scope, such as a few hours 
devoted to job readiness training, to such intensive efforts 
as more than a year's enrollment -in , supported- work... 

» 

, In this review, it has been ..necessary to .limit our -ex-* 
amination of manpower programs t'o those efforts which have 
been specifically developed for high risk youth and ex-of- 
fender groups. It would have been a far beyond - the, .scope "of - A 
this review to examine the enormous," body of - literature- that 
has developed concerning manpower programs in general, Yet 
it is necessary to turn briefly to "that literature to help 
us define_ some- of the . particular- program strategies devel- 
oped in manpower programs in general and subsequently em- 
ployed in the context of vocational programs for criminal' 
justice populations. '* ' ' # 

a L 

The fundamental component's of today's manpower pro- 
grams, funded through both the Comprehensive Employment and 
'Training Act (CETA) and private program initiatives, were 
developed primarily in early, programs based oh the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962 and the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. ^ In a study of government manpower 
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programs, Charles Perry et al. not only outline the basic 

components of, manpower 'programs as. developed under pre-CETA 

. legislation, but also point^to a dual focus inherent in' the- 

• development of such prog rams, even in. their beginnings J 

Per^v/S' review finds that^ * v|y * 

...manpower programs differ significantly in the 
.extent 'to which they, focus on skUl ' training as 
compared with removing . barriers id labor market \ 
participation other than lack of skill, 2 

* , \ 

"'Most programs, -with' spec if icany, human capital- goals, were 
. : dedicate>3jto -improving the competitive position *>f indivi- 
duals thought to be 'bar reel, from' employment because of lack 
of skills, deficiencies" i<n basic education, lack of job mar- 
* JC6t V i „ n . f0rmati ° n/ socia l-Psycndlogical handicaps and the e ina- 

'bility to obtain supportive services. A few other programs,- 
more concerned with labor market structures than the 'indivi- 
dual . deficiencies of participants, were dedicated to break- - 
Ing" down' social," political and institutional barriers to' 
full- participation., of. racial minorities in . the .labor market. 

-\ . Perry .et al.. divide , early programs into four major 
types: skills training; emplqyability development;- job "de*- 

•veldpment, and work experience.' V ' * * ' ' 



1. Charles Perry, et al . , The Impact of Governm ent Man- 
' Power Programs, (Philadelphia: Industrial Research 
•Unit, , Wharton School, University . of- Pennsylvania, 



2-. "Ibid. , p„10. 
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Skills training x was the major focus of early MDTA pro- 
grams, providing bdth institutional training and on-the-job 
training at work sites. The Perry group suggests- that 
skills training programs 'provide the greatest short-term 
gains. ~ * v_^, , • / 

Employability development placed emphasis on educa- 
tional upgrading, counselling, pra-vocational -training and 
placement. Opportunities Industrialization Center. WIN 
(Work Incentive Program) and the Job Corps are presented as * 
examples of this approach . All were programs developed to 
provide remedial services (upgrading education and coaching 
for interviews) for particularly disadya>taged ! segments of 
the population — disadvantaged minorities/ AFDC mothers and 
unemployed youth. - 

Job Development 'programs,' exemplified by*~thfe National 
Association of Businessmen's JOBS Program, attempted to en- 
courage employers to relax entry hiring standards to en^loy 

the disadvantaged. Job development efforts coincided his-* 

» « • 1 - ' ✓** 

torically with government pressures to promote equal oppor- 

tunity employment. Perry, however, . points Out tfrat job de- 
velopnrent eff^ts did little to change the structure of op- 
portunities for the hard-core unemployed. The, Perry group 
criticize such programs as' providing- mostly unskilled job- ~ 
^opportunities and being "more nearly a short-term employ- 4 ' 
ment-generating program for the disadvantaged thap a program ■ 
which has 'significantly increased trie 'human capital of dts- 
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advantaged .workers." 3 6t*her >job, development programs i>n- 
eluded the Apprenticeship Outreach;' Program which helped 
minority youths break into construct ion trade unions, a nar- 
row 30b development focus capable of having impact on „ the 
human . ca^; tal of participants through placement in , skilled 
job settings. . . * * - 4i - ^ o 

Work Experience , programs like the Neighbothood Youth 
Corps are seen by ttfe y ^ety gropp less as a vehicle fqr pro- 
viding employment than as: a "major yehicle for income trans- 
fer." T,hey report that ther t e is* some quefetiotf about the ex- 
.tent to which the Neighborho^. Y^th §$fps contributed , to' 



the investment in the humSn capriral of cf.isadvanfcaged yduth. 

The^ Perry, review ^3oes not' include^ any more intensive-efforts 

r.. 

to prov^i^e employment, experience within a program context. 

The Perry group's emphasis ,on the human capital goals 
of both job development and work experience programs ' point 
to the* human capital assumptions that underlie the majority 
of manpower m programs developed* since 1962. In a manpower 
program setting, work is judged as valuable only insofar as 
it enhances, the future employa5ility of participants. In 
spite of Perry's reference to programs focused on' "removing 
barriers to labor market participation other thah lack of 
skill, M most program efforts appe'ar to have been .devoted to 
human capital concerns. > *« \ 



r 



3. Ibid., p. 10. • X53 



In t a recent study of ex-offender employment program 
models, Cicero Wilson presents^ a' comparable typology of man- 
power program components . 4' Wilson idVnt\fies six program 
components: skill training, job readiness, job 'development 
and placement, supported work/work' experience, financial as- 
sistance, and. the comprehensive services m<^del. The last 
two models in Wilson/ s classification — financial, assistance 
to releasees and comprehensive services in sheltered resi- 
dential environments — are more specifically related to ex- 
offender programs than they are ° to genera^ manpower ' pro-, 
grams, / 

, . The other four program models — skill training, job* 
readiness, job development and supported work/work experi- 
ence — are very similar to the components of the Perry typol- 
ogy. Wilson's "job readiness" is analogous to Perry's "&n- 
ployability development although Wilson emphasizes its 
role in coaching ex-offenders on how to deal with their ex- 
offender status on applications and interviews. 

The supported work model, on 1 the- other hand, is more 
complex than Perry's "work^ experience v as transfer payment'' 
mode'. Supported work, according to Wilson, is "potentially 
the most effective tool available to prepare the hardcore- 
unemployed and , high risk ex-offender for unsubsidized 



4. Cicero Wilson^ and Kenneth Lenihan, Program Model t Commun- 
ity-Based Ex-offender Employment Programs (Cambridge, 
. . Mass.: Abt ^Associates, 1?79). : 
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jobs. n 5 Supported work eases ehtry into tl?e world of work 
for participants- through peer support, graduated stress and 
close .supervision. Work experience- in the supported work 
model -is conceived of as a means of promoting the transition 
into the world of unsubsidized employment . 

In programs directed specif ically . at delinquent popula- 
tions and those involved with the criminal justice system, 
as well as manpower programs in general, the human capital 
model predominates. A number of programs developed under 
MDTA represent a combination of prpgram strategies, offering 
a mix of *'j<£>b readiness , traihing" and "skills training" and 
job placement efforts. Nevertheless, most programs appear 
dedicated to improving the employabil ity ; of individual "par- 
ticipants, rather ^tfran expanding the opportunity structure 
of the hard-core unemployed as a whole. - : ' 

In this review, we ask four primacy questions of the 
program i iterature examined . First, what can it teH us 
about the organization, * operation, assumptions' and objec- 
tive£ of programs , reviewed? That is, what can it tell us 
v about the nature of that program -, experience for partici- 
pants? Second, what do we learn abou-t the demographic and 
behavioral characteristics of program participants? Third, 
what were the k program impacts on employabil ity, criminal 



5. Ibid. , p. 64. , 161 ^ 
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justice involvement; and labor market variables such . as job 

opportunities? And fourth, what da we learn about the cur- 

— - j , 

rent capacity for program review and evaluation? 

, Two maBor types of documents are reviewed here. First, 
Veneral surveys of program literature are examined.' These 
documents, generally dating from the mid- 19 70' s, serve to 
define what; was inown about vocational programs for of-, 
ofenders after the first ten to fifteen years of progra: 
'operations. They provide an early, but 'extensive review of 
pretrial intervention programs, vocational programs in the 
context of corrections, and* post-release community-based ef- 
forts for ex-offenders. Second, we turn to some notable im- 
pact, evaluations released in the past few years: the Court 
Employment. Project evaluation, Mathematica ' s Jobicorps eval- 
uation, evaluations of supported work (Wildcat ' and the Man- , 
power Development Research Corporation) and the LIFE and 
,TARP experiments in providing financial aid to released pri- 
soners. * These major 'evaluations are each particularly note- 
worthy in some respect, either for the rigor of their method 
of .the significance of their findings in policy "circles . 

We . had considered aa organization of the chapter ' ac— 
cording to stages in, criminal justice processing (pretrial, 
correctional, postrelease). <However, that form of organi- 
zation seems -more relevant to specific criminal justice sys- 
•t«m concerns than* to an interest in employment. - Yet the 
criminal justice -population does have certain distinctive 

: V 162 
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characteristics from an employmerit 'pointSif view at differ-' 
ent stages. Some'argue^ that- offenders become increasingly 
disadvantaged in terms of employment after the stigmatizing 
experience* of conviction and/or incarceration;. They point, 
out that incarceration entails an enforced, extended , period 
out of the labor market, inevitably a handicap in ternfs of 
employment. This might saggest that there are different em- 
ployment needs at different stages of criminal justice 
cessing and therefore ^different kinds of employment .services 
needed. Insofar as this is noted in the li^rature, review- 
ed, it, will be noted here. 



4.2 Surveys of Manpower Program Research 
> Justice Context 



ij} a Criminal 



By the 'early 1 970 f s, m^npotfrer programs for offenders 
had been, operating for nearly a decade and a larg^e boW of 

* v ! ' « " ' » r * \ 

individual program reports and evaluations had emerged. Re- 
cent surveys of - a variety of evaluations of . manpower 
programs for offenders provide an overview pf the 'experience 

-of those' programs as welL as a general /assessment of what * 
is- known ab^out the impact of such programs on ti^ vocational 

^an£ criminal, activities of participants. 
4.2.1 Pretrial Diversion Programs 



Roberta Rovner-Piecse^nik ' s review of pretrial interven- 
:ior) program evaluations that were released between J970 and 
^3^rnr5de extensive, explicit . use^ of methodological criteria 
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* to determine what' findings could be accented as valid f/r 

individual programs, what findings ' coul« be- generalized 

across programs, and what claims needed further substantia- 

tion. 0 In attempting to assess ^the techni«al. adequacy of 

reports, from pretrial intervention programs, Rovner-^Piec- 

zenik^ reviewed the' findings of 15 demonstration projects in 

'detail. fn addition, she 'considered 194 responses from a 

national questionnaire survey addrassed_'to program operators 
♦ . *> 

and conducted 50 in-depth interviews in six cities in- an 
attempt^ to ascertain the concerns and perceptions of policy 
majcers.irt regard to sugh programs .* ■ ; 

The^ pretrial intervention programs reviewed were for- 

mal^^d court-based programs which diverted alleged dffen- 
* • ' 

ders from court-based processing beforfe 'trial into programs 

* * * > * 

providing manpower services ,( vocational counselling, skills 4 ' 

training and job placement). The cases of a defendants who". 

v ' * 

successfully participated in suchf programs were dismissed. 

The goals of pretrial intervention were t*hree-^oid: to re- 

• l.ieye the .over-burdened .criminal • justice sys,tem by diverting 



f\ ' / • ' • ' ' - . * 

6. Roberta Rp^ner-Pieczenik, Pretrial Intervention Strate - ' 
gies; Ap^Bvaluation of Policy-Related Research and Pol - 
icymaker Perceptions (Washington.- D.C. AmP^V'an Har ' 
• 4 Association, .November, 1974). • • 



defendants before normal court processing ; to allow def en- 

dants to- avo,id the "stigma of such processing; and to provide 

rehabilitative services for disadvantaged defendants. For 

the purposes of this' reviey, we are more * concerned with the 

iRipacts c c rehabilitative 'services upon employment' and 

criminal Involvement than we are, with either system impacts 

or impacts on dispositions. 

. The populations participating in the programs reviewed 

arid the criteria 'for eligibility in these programs varied 

widely., Most programs explicitly excluded addicts, aleoho- 

lies and those with extreme behavioral problems as beyond 

♦ 

the program's service capability. Participants were gener- 
ally unemployed or under-employed and "severely disadvan- 
taged on social, economic knd educational indicators. "7 (A 
single program, Operation Midway, was lajrgely composed of 
fiHdle-class students and high school graduates.) Although 
participants were mostly ^young , tfye ' age ^^compositions of 

ng 



programs varied widely. Participants also varied accordi 



to the extent of prior .record allowed, although "hardened" 
criminals, those wit|^ extensive records, were excluded.- Pro- 
grams varied according to the- degree of seriousness of 
offense permissible*; some prpgrams excluded -alleged felons, 
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while other programs, were specif ically ' aimed* at defendants 
who might be more* seriously ''involved in 'criminal justice 
processing. In general, program clientele were economically 
and vocationally * disadvantaged, relatively young and rela- 
tively* free of, previous, serious criminal justice involve- 
meot. « ? , 

Several programs claimed .responsibility for. positive 
changes in the employment status, wage and skill levels of 
program partiqipants. All programs reported that signifi- 
cantly more participants were employed at termination than 
at intake. Two of> those programs (Manhattan Court Employ- 
ment Project and Project Crossroads) also; reported more par- 
ticipants earning above $2.25 an hour at^jp rminat ion than at 
intake. Ih addition, two programs (Project Crossroads and 
New Haven) reported a positive impact on the skill level of 
participants. Other programs did not report on these is- 
sues. 

In addition^ some programs reported positive impacts on 
participant rearrests . t The Miami -program, and Project 
Crossroads' claimed' to demonstrate' a decrease in participant 
recic ivism during program participation, based on a cbmpari- 
son between participant and ncm-participant ^groups. A third 
program (MCEP) found -no difference in program recidivism 
fates based on ' comparison with a non-participaht ^group. ' A 
few others programs also* cia^med^ longer term (up to two 
years) impacts on recidivism. 
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Rovner-Pieczenik, however, cautions that not al£ of the 
af ffirmative finding** reported by pretrial intervention pro- 

w < 

4 grams can be accepted as valid* She warns' that methodologi- 
cal problems in the evaluations limited the extent to -which 
•impacts o.i employment could be seen as continuing into the 
post-program period* Although she >a£cepts within program 
impacts 6n employment aS val id , s^e acknowledge that, the 
differences foun£ in - the pre-post test .design* might have 
been partly a function of maturation* 

Rovner-Pieczenik also has resewatibns abQOt program ' 
findings of imp'acts orf recidivism* Ip some instances, com- 
parison 4 group members were not randomly selected and "most ^ * 

matching remained incomplete . "8 In another, instance, she 

■ \ 

• questions the equivalence of a small control group (n=34) 
selected during a different period than the participant 
'group. Although Rovnet-Pieczenik accepts the validity of 
these within-program impacts on recidivism, she contends 

X 

that because of methodological difficulties longer term 
impacts have not been validly demonstrated. 

Rovner-Pieczenik . argues that many positive impacts 
claimed by pretrial intervention programs have been based on 
evaluative research of questionable validity. She indicates 
that most pi^gpams did not conduct any form of controlled 
research, but relied on summary statistics and cost ,figihs;es 
submitted in* annual reports to prove or disprove impact . 



8. Ibid. p. 83. . - ' , 167 / > 



Over-all, she notes . that "evaluation research has not been 
an integral part of early program planning . T$|s has re- 
suited in ex post faetxx research designs which are beset by 
methodological and .operational problems s" 9 



* 4 . 2 . 2 The Prison of Unemployment 0 t 

In contrast to Rovner-Pieczenik ' s intensive review of a 
single~program type, Robert Taggart reviewed literature con- 
cerning.a full range of manpower programs fot; offender popTT- 
lations developed between 1966 and 1970 at various stages of 
criminal justice, involvement . 10 H i s .review, in fact M pro- 
videos' a relatively full * outline of vocational efforts aimed 
at offenders: pretrial- intervention, vocational draining v fn 
prison, education in prison, work in prison, work release 
programs- (permitting" selected inmates to be employed in th£ 
community beforg^ release) , post-release services, income 
maintenance, job development and placement* services and ef- 
forts- ;to remove. barriers to, Employment for ex-offenders. 

. because he ^covered so broad a ; ran^e of programs, *the 
populations involved in Taggart's review varied greatly in 
age from 4 arrestees, 40 percent* ofij wfiom wefe under 21, 
through inmates, most of whom were in their 20's atnd 30' s, 



9. Ibidr p.177-< 



10. Robert Taggart, ' The ^Prison of Unemployment * (Baltimore: 
Johns H6pkins University -Press, ^1 972 ) . 



to older released ex-offenders. Taggart reports that this 

o 

- population was disproportionately minority, ^iighly disad- 
• vantaged, and # burdened with serious education, employment 
and health problems. He .cautions, however, .that the popula- 
,tion of offenders . may not differ greatly from pther disad- 
vantaged groups: 

For perhaps a majority^ of first offenders and even 
a substantial minority of/ those in prison or jail,' 
the only characteristics which distinguish them 
• from other disadvantaged groups in the population 
is that £hey got caught. 11. * ▼ ' . 

c 

Taggart is particularly "concerned with the employment- 
related handicaps of offenders, pointing to' the waste of hu- 
roan- resources', ski lis and abilities which are-.underdevel- 
opfed' and underutilized," 12 characteristic of inoatoera'ted 
| groups. He argues for a "manpower" rather than ."rehabj.1 ita-~ 
tionist perspective" in reviewing employment programs, - for 
(offenders: 

proving there is a correlation between . unem- 
1j ployment and crime does not. prove there is a cause 
and effect' relationship,, nor does it prove that 
employment . can- be ; improved to a degree or at " a * 
cost which .will make, it an eff ective . means of re- 
ducing illicit 'activity. 13 



Taggart contends that increased 9 *jn$oyability among of fen- 
ders at reasonable cost' is' sufficient" justification f,or man-' 

a.. * 

power , programs , apart from any additional impact on recidi- 
vism. J s 



1 1 • Jbid. , p;3 ( . 

12^ Ibid. 

13 . Ibid. , p. 16\ 
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Taggart finds "glimpses of success" among the generally 
disappointing manpower efforts aimed at offenders. He 
acknowledges positive impacts on employment reported by the 
earliest pretrial intervention programs, Manhattan's Court 
Employment Protect and Project Crossroads, He finds a 
single successful vocational training program in an institu- 
tional context, 'the Rikers Island Project, which had a, sig- 
nificant impact- on the proportion of inmates placed in white 

collar jobs (48% of experimentals compared to 18% ,of con- 

S 

trols). He argues, however, that the -success of this pro- 
gram was more related to extensive placement effort than to 
the specific training (data processing) offered; few inmates 
could be placed in that field. Taggart also* points to -the 
success of the Draper Project -in upgrading the pducational 
levels of participants using noa-traditional • teaching meth^ 
ods (programmed 0 learning and teaching machines). He I1$*ds^ 
that efforts to gain bonding for, of fencers under the Concen- 
trated Employment Program "helped most of the recipients get 
jobs which would otherwise have beer) unobtainable . " 14 Tag- ' 
gart also acknowledges the potential effectiveness of lim- 
ited intenprv^ Employment-* Service placement foe offenders 
under MDTA graining, but points to the generally disappoint- 
ing outcomes' of most of these efforts. 

-x . 



14. Ibid., p. 89. 
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In general, Taggart "finds that 6 successful manpower 'pro- 

gram efforts for criminal justice populations wetfe ' few and 

fa/tr between. Community treatment as an alternative tX> <in- 

• * \ - , O ' 

carceration had not shown any positive impact. Prison voca- 

* * " - > - .V 

tional training programs v based on the "Rikers JslaiSd project 

were hampered by -serious equipment problems -^and poor imple-* 

mentation in the prisbns % r a large-scale evaluation of the ^ 

post release experiences ^of erjrollees in "251 " projects 

showed little . impact- on employment experience . 1 5 Taggart 

sees most prison .industries as "degrading and irrelevant;" 

jfprk experience an such industries had* no. "impact on future " 

employment. In summary, Taggart f i^s- "no proof that any 

V 

single manpower service has had more than a marginal impact 
on its recipients, and no* proof that any combination of ser- 
vices can make a substantial contribution*. " 16 

Taggarjt argues for increasing experimentation on a lar- 
ger scale with implementation of -successful models. He con- 
tends that vocational programs for offenders both within &nd 
. without the prison context can be made effective. ,He «?also 

recognizes that offenders- were particularly difficult to 

► 

place because employer resistance to offenders was difficult 

to overcome; offenders were often "last hired., first fired." 



.15. The "251" projects were funded under £ection.„25 j of the* - 
• Manpower Development and Traifiing^ct of T'9/66. 

16. Taggapt, The Prison of Unemployment / p.96. 
• ■* 
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He recommends the provision of public sector employment for 
offenders as a means of reducing "wasted human resources." 

Taggart is generally, less concerned with methodological 
problems in reviewed evaluations than others who surveyed 
manpower^prog ranis for 6f fenders. He does, however, point to 
inadequacies in the control design of the Rikers Island Pro- 
ject evaluation; experimental and control groups were not 
found fully equivalent since experimental reported far less 
drug use than controls. He also discounts claims J:or im- 
pact,s on recidivism in work release groups compared to of- 
fenders as 'a whole, pointing out that only the lowest risk 
prisoners were permitted in work release programs. In gen- ^ 
eral, Taggart' s. critique, of the programs reviewed has more 
to do "with the implement aTion of manpower programs in a .cri- 
minal justice context than with methodological - problems of 
program evaluations. 

4.2.3 The First Pecade; Manpower Programs in a Correctional 
Context '. ^ ' 

Many of the programs reviewed by Roberta Rovner-Piecze- 
nik in her -survey of ten years of- criminal justice manpower 
^>r'ograms from* 1963 to 1973 overlapped with those in Tag- 
gart' s review. 17 Rovner-Pieczenik specifically reviewed * 



17. Roberta Rovner-'Pieczenik, The. First Decade of Experi - 
' ence: A Synthesis of-Manpower Research and Development 
Projects in Criminal Justice and Corrections (1963 - 
1973) (Cambridge, Mass.: Criminal- Justice, Research, 
* 0 Inc., 1973.) 
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reports of projects funded by the Office of Research and De- 
velopment of the Department of Labor's Manpower . Administra- 
tion. She alsjo conducted on-site visits and interviews with 
project directors. 

According to Rovner-Piecrzenik, in the ten years review- 
ed , emphasis shifted from prison-based skill-training ef- 
forts to community-based project's focusing on job develop- 
ment and placement. ParallelMro this trend* was an increased 
awareness of "the need^fpr change within the established so- 
cial institutions ,"18 primarily concerned with barriers to 

> 

ex-offender employment. Specifically/ early programs, based 
on a 1963 amendment to MDTA, provided prison-based training 
to youthful offenders. By 1967 , * Section 251 of MDTA extend- 
ed such training ^o older offenders. After 1968, attention^ 
shifted to alternatives to incarceration, pretrial ^interven- 
tion^ work release, post release supports and efforts *to re- 

* J 

*duce barriers to ex-offender employment. 

■ She finds that participants in the projects reviewed 
wdre relatively disadvantaged members of an already disad- 
vantaged population . The typical participant was a young 
(19-25) male high school dropout or "pusflbut," * untraitjed, 
unskilled, with little career potential and an 4 early history 



18. Ibid., p.1. 
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of criminal activity. Employment experienpes had been in 
low-paying, high turnover, unskilled, deadend jobs. Long 
range vocational plains were .infrequent. ' Rovner-Pieczenik 
also 'reports that "successful" program participants (those 
who completed programs, were placed in jobs and maintained 
employment) were generally older , more educated, had rela- 
tively good ^employment histQries, were, married and had 
strong* community ties. 

Rovner-Pieczenijc reports positive program impacts on 
employment in ^programs also cited by Taggart. The Rikers 
Island Pr^^ect v was .successful- .in that more ^experimental 
*than controls found white collar jobs. In Project Cross- 

roads, a pretrial intervention program, "successfully term- 

* * 

inated" participant^ had better jobs and wages after, a year 
than a matched grtfup of controls (the .project did not report 
job outcomes of program dropouts). Rovner-Pieczenik also 
cites the Experimental Manpower Laboratory of Corrections 
(EMLC) educational program (an exten-sion of the Draper- Pro- 
ject cited by Taggart) as successful, because more experi- 
mentals than controls, were working six months after re- 
leas*^/ Othe^T programs reported improved work performance 

Y 

frojn projefcrt entrance to termination (YouthfujL Offender Pro- 
ject) or hrigti job placements. 



i 



J. (4 



\ . 

Rovner-Pieczenik sees such impacts far more positively 
than Taggart. She finds it "evident that projects were sue- 
cessf ul in achieving employment goals. V* 9 Yet 'she also 
notes that 'ex-offenders received minimal assistance from 
correctional institutions^ probation and:par;ole officers and 
government 'employment agencies* iir finding work. Jol^ devel- 
opment ..effort is deemed Inadequate: "It has* typically been 
lyruted to securing jobs for participants and has -overlooked 
the potential, of • close Jj^k, with employers in. job redef ini-^, 
tion and restructu^ifTg • "^0 ^ ^ _ * 

Rovner-Pieczenik also reports that^ many ^'ex-offenders 
had job stability problems, leaving their; firs.t jobs affefer 
only a few months. She qualifies the finding of job- insta- 
bdlity, however, by-po-irnt4ng out that; "high job mobility -did 
^nojt necessarily^ mean lack of project success, -fftajt) was often 
part of a stepping stone process in which a temporary dead- 
end job was taken until a more desirable opening is avail- 
able," 21 - " • ' / " ' ' . 



Her report also indicates that^ f.ew evaluations- were de- 
signed to measure impacts -on recidivism: Both pretrial di- 
version programs reviewed {Project Crossroads , an<3 Court, Em- 
ployment Project) report positive- imp'acts\on recidivism.. A 



19. Ibid., p. 25. ... ^ 

20. Ibid. , p. 4. 1 

21. Ibid., p. 96. 
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longitudinal follow-up of post-release behaviar of- MDT- 
trained and " i(pn-MDT- trained releasees conducted by EMLC 
showed no difference in recidivism "rates*, in spite ''of more 
time spe^t^ employed by experimental. Like Taggart, Rovner- 
Pieczenik warnfe that an over-empjiasis "on reducing recidi- 
vism can be harmful to projects 1 other goals. n2 \ She\ ar- m 
guejs that val id manpower questions deserve consideration * 
apart from concern about recidivism. 

0 

Although efforts to overcome barriers to e£-offender 
employment had not been specif ically evaluated, Rovner-Piec- ' 
zenik does point to intensive w ef forts to disseminate inform- 
ation about such^ barriers and to inspire legislative change 
by the National Clearinghouse on Offender Employment ' Re- \^ 
strictions. She finds that efforts, such as the Federal 
bondiog programs had unmeasured impacts on structural con- 
ditions of employment for ex-offenders, although major "so- 
cietal barriers to the employment of the of fenders"23 re - 
mainedi 

Royner-Pieczenik emphasizes the fact that most programs 
did not provide, for any controlled > evaluation of their im- # - 
pact;. Only the evaluations of pretrial* diversion programs 
and one " Manpower Development and Training Administration 
program utilized a control group and post-program foll6w-.up 
design. ,Ro* ner-Pieczenik _also points to a need f o^intreased 

« « 

22. Ibid. , p. 21 .*: . A ". * * ' ' — 

» 

23. Ibidt ,. p. 89. '. ... 
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attention to early planning for 



4k • * • 

program assessment, . She 



maintains , that there has been a cldse* tie between early as- 

* . ■• , • > \. ■ - ' 

sessment and. program effectiveness^ citing the example of 
'pretrial intervention programs. IE she is generally more 

positive • than Taggart *in her cissesbment of manpower efforts 

\ 

for cr.imijj^l justice populations, she is also 'far; pore cri* 
tical of *t±e methods used in the ^valuation of those pro- 
grams. jf , 

• r , , V. - - . ' . ' 

4.2i4 Community-Based Programs • . 

t • ^ ; ^ t ~ - * 

^ Mary Toborg '^b'al . ^revi^wed a more dimited group of' ef- 

forts, specifically community-based programs operating be- 

tween 1966 and •1979, -providing employment- services to prison 

% • 5 " * . \ 

releasees.' 2 . 4 . In' ~atfdititon 'to an -extensive^ review of program 

evaluations, Toborg conducted a mail/tfelephone. survey of 250 

V 1 * ' , 4 * * 

employment service programs- and made 4^$e visits to 15 pro- 
grams. , ■ ^-S^ m V , , 

Services provided by these ^programs included* counsel- 



irtg, job readiness, skills training, transitional ,emplo£- 
ment, supported work, educational upgrading, support ser- 

\ * ^; • • . - v v 

vices, job development and plac|pent % , and' follow-up ^assis- 
tance. Median program length was „si£ months. Over i80^per- 
cent of all programs Reported that -they provided some ' form 

J 't" , yf 

i f ■ * 

24/ Mary Toborg et ^l.T The Transition from. Prison to Em- 
ployment; An Assessment of Community^Based Assistance* ' 
Programs (Washington, D.C.; The Lazar Institute. 10.77)/ 
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of, counseling/ job J^acement <?>r. development a'nd follow-up.. 
Transitional emprdf^^^^jjjj} supported work were the program 
components .least likely TO 'be provided ■ among programs re- 
viewed. Toborg, points out that. £hey are also the. most ^ex-. 
pertsive. - :. . 

^ % » « a , < . • • ( 

. Ty'pfcal clients of such programs*, were adult prison^ev - 
leasees • who 'had been incarcerated, fio.r at least six months. 
Participants were generally low skilled,, had low educational 
levels and had Remonstrated problems in maintaining steady 

employment. -Toborg points out that female ex-offenders are 

V 

at least as disadvantaged in terms of employment as male re- 
leasees, but few programs are specif icall^^dressed ttf the 
particular employment need,s 'o*£ women ex-offenders. 

T^oborg's review of surveyed . program impacts on* employ- " 
ment variables considered each program strategy separately;,' 
Toborg finds that "there -had been little anaiys^s' of the im- 

pacf6f skills training on employment 'outcomes , but suggests 

•".<«..••'. ■ ^ 

that impacts on employment depend , on. training being tied 'to 

-the. needs of local labor maijcetfc. Lik,e Taggaft and fcovner- 
Pieczenik< Toborg • refers to the success of ' the- nonr-tradi- 
tion^l education program developed by" EJMLC in improving edu- 
cational levels, but suggests that the impact of educational 
gains o n emplo yment ' ha8%' not been tested. ^ Similarly, al- 
though she t Acknowledges t£at ex^of fenders ' "lacked job-readi- 

Toborg i fi ftd^ that the impact of .job readiness prpgrjams^- 
* • ' . f , ■ . 

op employment ^ had not* been assessed nor had e'valuators ex- v 
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plored "the relative .value *of job readiness training , yis-a-* 
vis other program services'* s.ucft as counseling^ job place- 
merit. "25. she reports that supported work programs' (Vera's 
Wildcat) had. been successful in pffomotipg good Iwork * habits' 
among part i,cj.panits , but ^.points* out that as of January 1975, 
many participants ' had failed to move into non-supported 
jobs. , Finally, Toborg reports\thafc x although most Surveyed 
PF°9f ams claimed ■ that the majority of th,eiif" dlients were 
^successfully pl'acejd, there hAd^been little controlled eval-^ 
uation of^ac^ment efforts; the extent to which ^ccess^ful 

job placement might be attributed -to the * programs 1 dnterven-- 

?* .< - • ><* * * \ ' < 

tion coirld therefore . hot be determined. ' 

• * • 'Although -'Toborg acknowledges' that\ Several programs re- 

# * * * 
viewed claimed positive impacts on ,r€fcidivisro r * she* also re- 

•ports ' that- there have been » few . controlled evaluations of 
program impact on * recidivism* In a thtee-yeat follow-up* 
study, conducted * by y the Experitoental Manpower Laboratory fo£ 
Corrections ( EMLC ) , parolees wljo had\partic'ipated^"inj a pri- 
son-based program were found to have, initially lower recidi7 
vi<sm rates, than t% a control groug'of parolees who .ha3 not par- 
tidipated ; these differences however , dissipated in the, 
course* of the. .three-year study. ,Toborg . complains that eval- 
uations ^ that did contain measures of recidivism geaerally 



failed to relate ■ employment to recidivism, nor( .were dif~^ 
ferent recidivism measures comparable " across programs. 



25., Ibid.', p. 16. 
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• In Toborg's assessment, the state of knowledge concern- 
ing the. impacts of community-based employment programs for 

ex-offenders at the time of her review was far from ade- 

* \ * 

quate. She points repeatedly to the absence of systematic 
evaluation and the dearth of crdss-program comparisons. She 
argUes that employment programs must measure 'impacts, on job 



stability . and job ^quality as well as placement. She also 
recomm^nd^ comparative anal^ps of outcomes of various pro- 
gram- characteristics, in order to determine the value of 
providing* a- broad range of program services in ' contrast to 
more specifically focused assistance. 

In summary, surveys of offender oriented manpower pro- 
gram evaluations, and reports serve to define the state of 
knowledge abflut such programs in t»he Kmid-1^^0 ' s\ - TobQrg ' s 
1977 reyiew reveals that, although d' battery of Service com- 
pcpnents rangxng from job-readiness training to follow-up 'as- 
sistance had been develpped, littPe is known about the ef- 
fectiveness^ oJE individual program' components or the impacts 
of ^particular program efforts. J S^yeral surveys of manpower 
prcygrams for offenders point repeatedly to' the same ( few re- 
ported soccefsses— EMtCls. educat^onal'^program, the Rik^r'-s 
Prbject, early pretrial^ intervention efforts, but there is 
^no .systematic- knowledge, of what' program' components are re- 



sponsible' foi^ these apparent, successes, -u , * 



The* surveys are generally rather positive about- the 
4 potential of^ff ender-oriented manpower .programs to have de- 
. si'rable impacts upon en^ployment; but they tend to view pos- 
sible impacts on recidivism as being second in importance to 

alleviating • the 'employment problems of vocationally dis£d- 

\ 

vantaged populations, Taggar<t ls assessment of the "gener- 
ally disappointing" results of prtfgjram efforts reflects an 
acknowledgement of poor ' implementation of manpower programs 
in a correctional context; he remains optimistic about the 
potential of- such programs for' reducing "wasted human- re- 
sources. 11 . Ottfer reviewers seem more positive, but .emphasize 
t^ie limitations of what is known' about the impacts of voca- 
tional. services for offenders.. As a group, ^surveys of the 
.first t£r? to 15 years o£ manpower programs for offender^ 



t 

point to /a need for rigorous controlled impact evaluations 

V • • f \ ■ 

of such programs/ a neeB recognized and addressed ' in the 

, lattfer**fralf of the 19.70 f s{.- ' • ' > 

\ \ ' ^ 

4.3 Impacft Evaluations 

In t^e past few .years the f ir^t* several of* what prom- 
ises to be ^an extensive series of -'rigorous „ controlled', 
,long-ter^n impact evaluat ions t of .ma jor vo^catioft^ efforts fpr 




ran impact e 
r \populat i< 



offender \populat ions h ave* : been rgl^gAri ^ Ttt^six — impact- 

evaluations reviewed here vary greatly in terms of their, 
program popul^tions^program designs, and- -repo^ted^-impa o t s on - 
employment' and recidivism. Yet' they are.. all, in some' sense, 
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litera^ui 



important contributions to evaluation literature arid figure 
greatly in current policy- discissions of, offender-oriented 
employment programs, . « 

« » • 

» * 
4.3.1 The Court Emfrloytnent Prefect (CEP) 

the recent Court Employment Project evaluation , can be 
&een as a response to cjemand^^ tor mote methodological rigor 
in evaluation of pretrial intervention program^,^ Inade- 
quacies of previous evaluations ha<3 been painted to repeafe- 
edly, not only by Rtfvner-Pieczenik, as discussed above, but 
also by^ Joan Mullen (in an evaluation of* nine pretrial in- 
tervention efforts reviewed by Rovnet-Pieczenik) and Jby 
Franklin Zimring27 i n a specific re-assessment oij) the first 
,CEP evaluation.' Zimring points to, inadequacies in recidd- 
vism' data, follow-up data.pn employment and case disposition 
data for' the comparison group in ' the early CEP evaluation. 
He points out' that mo^t 4 comparisons in the evaluation were 

.between successful participants and either unsuccessful 
< ' > ^ 

defendants ,( those who had been terminated -frpm the* program) 



- i 

26. Sall^ .Hillsman' Baker % and Susan Sadd, "The Court Employ-% 
ment Project Evaluation," Vera Institute 4 of, Justice ; New 
York City, 1979. (Mimeo/) * \ . 

27. JoanMlullen et aT. , Final Report: Wgtrial 'Intervention ; 
K Program Evaluation CjJE Nine Manpower-Basred Pretrial In 
tervention Projects Developed .Under* the Manpower, Admin - 

* jLstration, U.S. Department * of Labor (Cambridge, Mass . : 
. Abt Associates f -Inc. 1974); Franklin Zimring, "The Cou^t 
Employment Project report submitted to the New, York 
City Human Resources Administration, 1973 f ' (Mimeo.) 
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favc ^ 1 1 " * ' ' 

.cessf ul participation. Zimring \argupd that "the only 



oif the £*Wparison group. * .Thr& tended to bias the results in 
favor of th^ program giveh the self-selection' attending sue- 

cure 

for a - poor evaluation is a good' one — *ln this case, large- 
st 

scaie and careful random assignment experimentation . "28 The 
recent CEP. evaluation emerged *in response to such recommen- 
dations. " 

In January 1977 the Vera Institute began a controlled 
design evaluation of the Cfturt Employment Project , with the 
assistance of finding from the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Cr-iminal Justice of the Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration. The evaluation .tracked 410 experimen- 
tal and 256 con'ttbls for, a year after intake^ ^ Two follow- 

up .interviews were conducted at .six-month intervals* " The 
evaluation ^design called for random assignment of defendants 
screened as el ig ibleA for pretrial diversion to experimental 
and control groups. ° v ^ , * t . * 

1 A, The Court Employment Project has a long, weLl-docu- 
mented 'history. Th6 Manh'attaa-^program was initially funded 
in 1968. by the Department of Labor, along .with Project 
Crossroads , in Washington, D.CTt, as or^e of- two demonstration 
pretrial diversion programs in the country. These pro^rajne 
served as models £pr DOL's further expansion of manpower- 
based pretrial diversioni program^* in m 1971 and' again in 



28. Zimring, "Court Employment, " p. 91 . ^ . > 

- : ■ is3 • : . . . 



1974... Other pretrial diversion programs, heavil^ v funded 

through LEAA, developed rapidly , in the course of the 

1970s. After the initial demonstration phase, OEP was J^tn 9 

off . as an independent, not-for-profit Corporation of the 

1 •$ 

*City of New York funded through the Hum§n Resources Admini- 
st ration. * t 

As; initially articulated, CEP's goals included provid- 

* i 

mg needed employment services, to a population of criminal' 
court defendants pre-ad jlidicat ion as a, means of demonstrat- 
nig that employment services can be 1 if e * staTSTl izing (i.e., 
reduce recidivism)* within a_shdrt period of time (three to 
four months' of .program participation.)* 4 . The* charges against 
successful participants were dismissed to eliminate the po- 
tential stigma of criminal justice, involvement. 29 

Ip the .cou^e of its history, the fcinds of employment 
se/vices provided t>y CEP changed dramatically. Early pro- . 

•gram*, emphasis had been on job placement. Over ' time, CEP 
cgme to see itself less as an employment service -and more as 

^a comprehensive* vocational services agency, providing refer- 
ral;s*to social" services, situational counselling^ vocational 
counseling /and pregaration, limited in-house trairring and 

Job development, and placement for "job ready" . part icipants . 
In 1977 c , the Job Development' staff 'was re-organized into ,a' 
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29. As discussed . earlier*, although primary goaLs of pretrial 
^ intervention programs were^concerned with* impact* on case 
^ outcomes, we are here_ interested*, in, such programs only 
in terms of ttteiy impacts *on employment -and /recidivism. * 
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three-part unit: vocational counselors, who ascertained vo- 
cational goal-s; job 'developers, who loca*ted jobs in* the com- 
munity; and vocational placement specialists, who made s^&- 
c if ic job referrals to, participants . As noted in Baker' s 
evaluation, however, the new organization .was far from sue- 
cessful, being faced with a poor- job market, difficult cli- 



ents' to place and severe understaf £ ing • • ^Recently, the voea- 
tional services offered t by CEP can be seen as*primarily con- 
fin§d to. limited endeavors to improve human capital (improve 
literacy, teach participants, to read subway maps and tele- 
phone director ies , _jQb readiness training and vocational 
counseling ) . ^ 

CEP' underwent other changes as well. But in 1977, when 
tfre evaluation "was begun, £EP participants were feiony 
defendants residing in New Yb^rk City (except Staten Island) 
-who /h#d no outstanding bench, warrants or other pending 
charges, and who'' consented to participate in diversion; 

* * * r . - ■ * s 

specifically ex'eghaded *vere alcoholics, addicts, juveniles, 

* ~» • - 

7 and those 'fully employed, at the time of contact. 'The 1977 
evaluation rev.ealed that during the evaluation period parti- 
cipants were young (metfian age* 18), largely, male, over 
three-quarters minority, mostly single, relatively uneduca-> 
4 ted and generally unemployed . Half of the participants came. 

— v 7 . - " — r 

frgm welfare families. - * The population was typically 
> "street" opienteja r likely to "hang out" or "liustle" in their 
free time. Although' a quarter were enrolled in school, at- 
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tendance was sporadic. According to Baker", staff found CEP 
participants 'were particularly difficult to place in jobs 
.because they were "unmotivated/ articulated poorly, dreas^t t 
inappropriately, had negative attitudes toward employment, 
and often didn't show up for appointments . "30 

The CEP evaluation failed to^find any prograjn impact on * > 

l 4 • ^ 

"participants 1 - vocational activities. During a '12-month 
periofL^f ollowing program intake, program participants exper- 
ienced ^ significant increases 'in their salaries and the 
y amount of their employment, compared to the 21 months before m m 

i 

intake. Controls experienced ^£xactly\ the same improvements. 

The data . suggest that this, improvement was probably a result , , 

of maturation. In addition, the evaluation showed no dif- 

ference in the -educational activities of e^perimentals and 

controls during the twelve months after arrest, in spite of 

the program's, emphasis on establishing vocational and/or 

educational goals. * v " 

The CEP evaluation showed qo^ difference in within-pro- * , 

gram period recidivism rates for experimentals and controls, 
either in the number or the severity of rearrests. There 
were also no differences revealed in the recidivism rates of 
the two groups either in the twelve month follow-up or in , a 

subsequent { collection of recidivism data 23 months. after the. 

^ — — — .. . .. , s = — . — — — r — — ^ ~ ^ — — — = 



beginning a* research intake. 

f . . -* 

. r 1L_ / • 
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30. Baker, "Court^ Employment Project Evaluation," p. 92, 
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^ According to Baker, the CEP evaluation raises some 
question about whether pretrial diversion was an appropriate 
context for effective social service delivery. Although over 
half the experimental in CEP prbtended^ the program regularly 

and were successful in having their cases dismissed, these 

/ - & 

clients were no different on measures of vocational, educa- 

* \ — « 

tional and criminal activity than exper imentals who did not 
attend. Baker suggests that CEP participants were far more 
\ concerned with' getting their charges dismissed than they 
were with the services provided by CEP. She suggests that 
-the clieftb population was suspicious' of formal helping" 
organizations and more lakely to turn to family arid friends 
ir i splving personal and employment problems. , She also cau- 
titans that yoi^ng,' urban minorities face powerful barriers to 
an# successful intervention in. their vocational lives. * 

Clearly, the. receat a CEP* evaluation severely 'qualifies 
tl^e positive findings the earliest review. In' large 

part, t thi% represents, as Zimring (demanded, a "cure for a 
p6or .^evaluation" i.e. large-scale, caref ul*^andom assignment 
experimentation. It'might be pqi-nted out fnat the vocation- 4 
al services offered by CEP in 1^77 >#re greatly- diminished, 
from those ^provided in the healthier job -market of 1967, but 
^it is never theless apparent that the vocati onal se rvices of- 
fered, during the., evaluation period by CEP had' np impact on 
^^ther^ the^ vocational or "criminal activities of program par- 
ticigants. * . v 



4.3.2 The Job Corps * « • 

Established by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and 

transferred from the Office of Economic Opportunity to *the 

' pepartment of. Labor in 1969, the Job* Corps is one of the 

oldest, largest efforts targeted at .the employment problems 

of extremely disadvantaged youth. The Job Corps combines in 

a comprehensive *sertfice model >a of J educatioh, vocation- 
• * - 

al skills training , health care, .residential m living, caui}- 

m * 

seling and other ancillary services • The program has re- 
cently reached out for special targe.t groups such as "solo 
parents," the handicapped and ex-offenders. The- Job Corps 
has been incorporated without change into the Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Employment' and Training Act (CETA) ef- 
forts «as Title- IV of the *A 973 Act. . Under CETA, • the Job 
Corps (jpnfc&nues to be administered at the federal level and' 

is mainly implemented in two approaches: "contract "centers" 

f 

run by> private groups selected in competitive bidding by re- 

gional offices* of the Department of LaboF and ^plvilian coa- 

serration" centers" /(CCC centers) operated on public lands by 

th§ Department 'of Agriculture^ and the Department - of the ^£n- 

* ter ior • . 1 

• * • 
A Mathe^atifca Policy Research 1 (MPR) survey of Job "Corps 

*■ * 

♦participants In the spring of 1977 revealed that, at that 
time, .Corpsmembers were overwhelmingly y^pung, (one half under 
age 18), minority (5*% black, 11% Hispahic, and 5% American 
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Indian) and predominantly male (70%). 31 Nine, out of ten \ • 

CorpSmembers had not as yeu completed high school and one, v - 

third had never worked as long as one- month* In all, Corps- . '• 

members were found' t@ be among the most severely disad-J % 1- 

vantaged ,of manpower program target groups: according to 

MPR, "Almost all Corpsmembers have experienced poverty? wel- • % , 

, fare dependence; or ^oth."32 , * 

Because of its size and the scope of "its efforts to im- *< " ' H sX 

pr2fve the labor market prospects of extremely disadvantaged 

* 'groups, the.. Job Corps has received considerable attention 
' • • • • 
duririg the first decade and a half of its' ex istenxre^ _ In 

1969, Louis Harris and Associates corkiucted a survey- of f'or- 

mer Job Corps participants; in 1975Levitan ahd Johnson pub-, . ( . 

4*shed another study of the program. 3S This early 'research, . 

however, was Handicapped by an inability to obtain informa- 

tion f rom*^ompar isoh or randomly selected 4 control groups of . 

non-partici'pants . The 4 studi»es furthermore were concerned, 

pnly with employment measures even though the target popula- 

tion .was characterized as .including; those w;Lth behavioral 



31. Charles Mairlar et al., Evaluation .of the Economic Impact 
of t he Job Corps Program .(Princeton: Mathematica Policy ^ 
Research ,_December 4 , 1979 • ) i 

32. Ibid., p. 11. M * 



33. Louis Harris and -Associates , A .Survey of Ex-Job Corps - 
merv (New Yor^: Harris Associates^ 1969); Sar'kevitai^ and 
Benjamin Johnson, The Job Corps: A Sgcial Experiment ' j 
That , WotTcs^ (Baltimore: The John Hopki/is University * C 
Press, 1975. % - * / * 
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problems, oft;en involving serious criminal* records. Levitan 
and Johnson nevertheless Concluded that the Job Corps wa? 
largely "a social experiment that work's. ,f ' They cited dat^a 

- # * • ^ * v 

shoving a posit ive . impact* on employment -which increased the 

•* * * 

longer an enrol lee rpmainp^ in . the program: "al-mos-t — all 

• •* * 

studies have found that Corpsmen - are . better off after the 

***** ~" 

program than they were on Entrance;, whether their standard 
of measurement is employment , earnings, educational level , 

motivation, or work* habits . 11 34 « 

» # 

These early indications of Job Corps, success have been 

substantially conf irmecK^yMathematica^' recent, rigorously 

conducted longitudinal evaluation of the program. Beginning 

I 

in 1977, MPR surveyed both a cross-sectional sample pf Jo£ 
Corps .participants and a comparison group sample ynat com-, 
bined selection from among young school dropouts ( 70% )- and 
somewhat older applicants to state Employment Service of- 
fices (30%). The- MpV researchers took advantage of the fact 
that in fiscal 1977 the Job Corps was relatively* unevenly 
availably to disadvantaged groups around the country. It 
wc.s accordingly pbssible to obtain a sample of non-par1?ici- 
pants from areas ndt "saturated" by the program,; subsequent 
comparisons between Job Cotps participants an<ji the - non-par- 
ticipant. sample were further refined by statistical adjust- 
ments admed .at eliminating any effects attributable to pre- 
existing differences between the two 4 samples. * 



34i Levitan and Johnston,. Job Corps , -p.fl01 . 




, The MPR researchers^*^ to % * conceptual ize the . % ^ 

/evaluation of Job Corps impacts\in Human ^cap.ital terms aiTd ^ 

• to- apply this conceptual scheme tooth to labor market impacts j 

. $ ' *. V . 

of the program* and to .its 'potential for averting crvne. • i 

Mallar e^t al « comment: v • 

- — t -The — t&eaty — e^ — e conomi c cfiqice • underlies . many . ^ 

• '.studies of employment and training program's. "fhis 4 * r ' 

"theory suggests^ that ' individuals choose among comr- 
peting demands .on their time -according to the wage . • / 

rates th^y ^can receive, other prices, and sources 
of nonemployment ^income that are available .» A > 
person's jvage rate is hypothesized *tb depend .on \ . - ' " , 
his or her productivity, which increases with edu- / ' ' 
» 0 cation and vocational training. Job Corps should " ^ * 

. increase participants' productivity , - wage rates, . 
. and economic motivation t<o work. ' * 

The MPR researchers ^identify -fooc distinct areas within k * \ ' 

which^the program! would, exert imp^pts.^ Fir^st, experience in 

the program should^ affect the lab<|r market act ivit i^es «pf the 



participants, ^naBliftg- t^em r to ' increase their productivity; 
and thereby receive more employment , 'higher wage. rates, and 
higher earnings. Besides shor£-t^rm effects directly attri- 
butable to the' Job Corps/ the ultimate impacts on labor mar- ^ 
- kefcr activities might include "subsequent reinforcing ef- 
fects." These would, occur ,irv. cases where early po$t-program . 
employment provided "on-the-job training. a,nd 'a * record of v 

J> ) 

worker Reliability that is, in turn, rewarded witw ev£n 
high A er wage' rate&~ ahd^arnings in the future." 3 ^ 



a 
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'35. Mallar, ^Evaluatio n of, . the Job Corps , p:32. 
/ ' '36. Ibid. , p.24rN | , , 
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Besides >its impacts on labor market activities, it was 

expected thatJob Corps participation might- have impacts in 

* 

three other areas : increasing human capital investment 
(training and work experience, education, mobility,, health 
and military service); -reducing welfare dependence; and re- 
ducing antisocial behavior (drug and alcohol abuse and cri- 

C \ 1 

minal .behavior) . In suggesting theoretical reasons why an 
anti-crime impact should occur as a result of the program, 

V * 

the evaluators add a mix of other rea'sons to< the already >de- 
Veloped theme of economic choice: 

The post-program reductions in antisocial behavior 
stem from the entire Job Corps effort to~ promote- 
mdre regular life styles and ' employment — from 
* counseling and center -kiviiq'g to the vocational 
^training and* educational services-. ^ Training and 
& education are . important because, "to the extent 
* -x -that Job C<£rps is successful in increasing^ the em- • 
1 , plbyaDjf&ity (i.e., labor-market 'productivity) arrd 
*. &, the educational abilities of Corps'members, legiti-; 4*. 
/ ' fli^te'" activities become increasingly more attrac- 
tive relative to v il leg itimate activities'.^ 7 

MaLlar finds that Job Corps participants usually*exper- 

lenced* a _t#o-month interval, * of depressed employment and 

earnings after leaving the program &nd while re-entering the 

labor market,* but then achieved gains greater than would 1 
• ♦ * 0 i 

have occurred without participation. Jn -the- week prior to 
the follow-up survey, at an average of seven months after 
leaving the program, Job Corps males, who completed the pro- 
cJFam earned $23.24 more than it wa£. estimated would have 
'been the case without the pirog ram. ^ , Youths who failed to 



37. Ibid. , , p. 28. ' . 
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complete the program, including both early drop-outs ' and 
"partial <*ynpleters , " experienced short- t,ernt .re-adjustment 1 
problems and their longer term impacts "are far less certain 
(small, sometimes negative, and most often statistically in- 
significant) '."38 ' • ' 

Program completers also increased their human capital 
investments, reduced their reliance on welfare and other 
transfer payments, and reduced their^ criminal and drug-ab'use 
activities. The impact on arrests -was evident for all ex- 
perimental, 'including' early dropouts and partial complet- 
ers.- The authors conclude:. • . 



While jiot all of these individual effects are sta- 
tistically ' significant , several are, and the pat- 
tern . se^s clear for program completers. These^ 
other eMtaomic. impacts are' also more questionable* 
for yout* who do not complete the program, except 
for the .redactions in arrests for males, which 
< amount tp over eight fewer arrests for every 100 
Corpsmemb'ers . 39 » 



^ pifficulties arise in interpreting -the .implications of 
'thtf research for a 'behavioral model of employmentand i'ts 
impact on criminal ity . ■ The evaluation concentrated oh proj> 
gram completers, but this group constitutes only thirty per- 
cent of* all* enrollees. s Forty percent .of enrollees in _Job 
Corps -in fact dropped out during their first 90 days in the 
program and another 30 percent were ."partial completers." 



38. Ibid.", p.iii 
* / 

39: Ibid.,' p. 34. 
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The detailed findings of the MPR research point to 
sometimes puzzling patterns* in the experiences of^ partici- 
pants^ when they are grouped according to program completion, 
'status. Examining the relationship between Job Corps par- 

s * * 

♦ 

ticipfction and criminality, it becomes evident that .the pro- 
. . gram's- impact on crime consists of a mixture of "Social con- 
^ trol" and "behavioral change" dimensions , Placed in resi- 
dential settings under close supervision and a.t a distance 
from theiir inner-city homes, it is not 'surprising 'that the 
incidence l>£ self-reported burglaries and auto larcenies de- 
clined three-fold among Job , Corps participants as contrasted 
' with a comparison group ^ill residing on'«their "hom$ turf," 1 
Furthermore, in the post-program period, experimental 

\. • ^ 

exhibited dramatically more geographical mobility than the 
comparison, group, although' the, researchers did not consider 
the relationship between increased Mobility and other vari- 
ables.^ As the evaluation's detailed data show/ an'ahti- 
crime impact did continue* into the post-program follow-up 
period, but 'only' at about one third the level of the in-pro- 

m gram impact. It is also puzzling to note that arrests were 
reduced much more during ^the follow-up per iod among early 
. dropouts (11 fewer ^arrests per 100 ov,er six months) than was 
true for either those who completed the program or "partial 

^^rnpleters M Csix fewer arrests per 1 0-0 over six months f oi; 
both grQups ) . * 
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Since , the Vvaluators estimate that half of the economic 
benefits to society accrue from reduction in arrests (both 
during th'e program period and afterwards) it is hoped that 
the research will attempt to further analyze the intercon- 
nections amcsng residential living/mobility, -employftent ^im- 
pact and crime." Fur thernfore , since the Job Corps serves a 
verV young papulation (age<3 16 to 21) -and since ^the inci- 

CD 

dence of arrests begins \:o decl ine : precipitously shortly 
after this age range., it musJt be 'expected** that it will be- 
come increasingly difficult 'to assess - «.orjger term program 

\ 

impacts on arrests as their * incidence decreases among^ both 
older ex-Corpsmembers and the domparisor? group, f P. 

4.3.3 The Supported Wor k Programs * \ % 

One of the more intensive efforts to improve the em- 
ployability of ex-offenders- was begun in' 1972, when the Vera 
'institute set^ up the Wildcat Service^Corporatiort to provide 
jobs and" job training to chronically m unemployed former her- 
oin addicts and criminal of fenders > Wildcat , introduced the, 
concept of "supported Work" as a mear>£ of Structuring work 



40* A recently- released follow-up study of' Job Corps, im- 
pacts, Chatles* Mallar et. al , , Evaluation of the E.conomij: 
Impact o,f the Jpb Corps PrfogranT: Second Fo^low^up Report . 
(Princeton, N.J..: Mathematica Policy Research^ 1980^ re- 
vealed that program impacts ^on employment and ;earntngs 
* rema'insf stable over a twb-y-ear period "after the baseline 
interviews, but program impacts on criminality faded out 
rapidly after Corpsmfcmbers -..weire out of the prpgjram for a" 
year. ' * v * * 1 ' . 



experience for these hard-to-employ, populations . The mam 

• » 

elements of the supported "work* structure were: 

— employees worked in crews; 

a member o£ the crew served as chief with special v 
responsibilities; , * • 

— supervisors ovejrsaw chiefs and crews with an eye on 
production goal& .as well as # rehabilitative needs of ■ 
the workers* m ^ • • 

— tasks and ^ork, rules were defined clearly for the 
workers; * * 

- * workers were provided- with regular feedback on their 
per f ormace ; \ • 

— stress, 'd'emand^ and expectations' imposed on the 
worker began at a low" level and we're increased as 
the worker's capacity developed; . '/ . 

— frequent rewards were ' used to reinforce effective 

i work performance; * 
, • • • •>. 

— discipline was imposed at the work * site to teach 
, good work habits and increase production; * ^ 

— the work performed was prodi/ct ive and seen as valu- 
able by the workers; 

~ counseling and other forms of support 'services were' 
made 'available after work hours. * * 
* r . ' ' • 
The Wildcat program was supported by a consortium of 

funding agencies including the Department of Labor's Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, the National Institute on 
DrCftf Abuse (NIDA), the. Ford Foundation, -and the*Law Enf9rce- 

rikent Assistance Administration (LEAA). Operating funds *were 

. ' \ ' 

also pr: /ided fc>y fees charged for Wildcat services, and by 

.the ''Department of Health , Ed ucat ion and Welfare ( HEW} , which 

.diverted, to the Corporation's* salary pool the 'welfare .pay-' 
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ments to .which, participants would have- been entitled if they 
9 had not been earning a Wildcat -wage. ' 

.The Vera Institute conducted a controlled design evalu- 
ation of ' the program, with the assistance of funding from 
NIDA and .the NrY ^Department ' of ^Employment • 41 The evalua- 

tion covered only those participants who * were referred to 

• * * * 

'Wildcat from heroin addiction treatment agencies. One hun- 
■dred qtaety- four experimental &, who were randomly assigned 

to the * program 5 *, and 207 controls, who yere • randomly pre T 
•vented, f rora • ent^irjp the ; program 'were tracked, for* three 
• years starring ^ in July of 1 97Z. Thfe evaluation showed that 
' the program increased employment . stability and earnfng ca- ^ . 

pacity amorfg -the ex-raddicts in t the sample, -but that this- 

difference between experimental and controls narrowed as ^ 
\ the thr&e-year period' wore* on . in afiditipm, the program ap- 

peared^ to reduce 'long-term welfare dependency among -partici- 

; ' - . - ' . ' . ■ 

pants. * , . 

/ • . • 

' The evaluation also showed t,hat a smaller percentage of 
the experimental s" wet*e .arrested than controls over the 
th.ree-year period. However*,, these' data showed " a Very • large 
•difference, between ' arrests of exper imentals and of controls- 
at the end of the first ye,at, but virtually no difference at^ 
the end of, the' third year. Finally, the ' ev^luatipn showed . ^ 

• • 



4 1 t Lucy N. Fr'iedmao," The Wildcat Evaluation : "Ah Early Test > 
of Supported Work in~Drug Use Rehabilitation (Rockville, 
fi&.\ National Institute on Dru^Abuse, 1978): 
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that employment- was closely associ-ated with low- ari^t* rates 
in both groups. ^ Indeed,, "for bath exper imentals and con- 
' trols, the three-year arrest rate of sample members who were 
employed for more than 18 of^ the 36-month study period was 
less than half the rate of sample members employed for fewer 

AO V 

.than 18 of the 36 months." 42 - ^ " 

ThQ apparent success of the Wildcat procfram led the De- 
partment 'of Labor to collaborate with the Ford Foundation 
and* the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in fund- 
ing a large sc&le, multi-site supported work program known «' 
*as the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC). 
MDRC was planned on a broader sca*le than Wil-dcat, providing, 
services to Tour^distinct groups :* ex-pf fenders , ex-addicts/ 
juvenile delinquents^ -and Welfare mothers. The program was 
specifically conceived as an experi-fR^nt , a means of testing 
impacts of supported work o§ different "populations. 
MDRC implemented an evaluation? ^similar in 4 its " con- 
trolled de'sigil to th£' desigrc ^ised^by Vera, in researching the^ * 



Wildcat* program. 43 The^tesearch was carried out.by^ Mafchema- 
tica Policy Research and the Institrute for Research on Pov- 
f erty at ,the University of Wisconsin. Eligible -volunteers 
were randomly assigned either tb a group of 3,214 'partici- 



42. Ibid., p. 4. . - 
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43. Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, Summary and 
of the National Supported/ Work -Demonstration 
• v {Cambridge: Ballipger Publ ijSWihg Cp., 
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" > " 1-87 . 
pints or a, group of 3,40*2 controls.- Data On each of the in- 
dividual participant groups^(ex-of^enders, ex-addicts, ju- 
venile delinquents, and welfare mothers) were examined ^separ- 
ately for program impacts at nine-month. . intervals ov«r a- 
three-year study period. * 

* During the period, of the demonstration^ from March 1975 
through De^mber 197*', 1Q,043 persons were employed as par- 
ticipants in MDrtC: 38 percent ex-offenders,- 21 percent AFDC 
recipients'/ 23' percent" youth and 12 percent ex-addicts (an 
additional k were ' composed of mental health patients' and 
alcoholics; groups not examined by controlled research with- 
fn the program). • Eligibility criteria were designed to en r 
s%r-e that participant^ be severely disadyantaged-AFDC women 
must have received welfare for over three years, ex-addicts 
- and ex-6f fenders must'have been in treatment programs or in- 
carcerated within, the past six months,, eligible youth must 
be "high-school dropout's, ano^SO percent of them must have 
had prior contact ^witft the criminal justice system. Parti- 
cipants were "poor, .wnimaily "educated ,' wi.th^ little' connec- 
tion to and experience \ith the regular labor market, but 
with'eonsiderable links. to and experience with criminal jus- 

• • ' * »« 

« ti 4 4 

tice and-pubfic assistance agencies. , 

Several feature's of supported work were rigorously 
• standardized across. prpgraim sites. All sites maintained the 



44. ibid., ,Ch.II, p. 7. 
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same eligibility requirements, wage and bonus structure , and 

period of maximum .participation. In addition, all sites 

provided peer support,^ graduated stress and close supervi- 
se 

sion. Yet graduated stress was -implemented differently at 
various sites ^ sometimes as increased productivity demands 
•over time, sometimes as increasingly complex task assign- W 
ments and 3pmetimes in the «form\of . decreased degrees of su- 
pervision. The types of work provided also, varied across*' 

^ * . f. 

programs, including* building, maintenance, security, day.. 



\ 

V care, construction and manufacturing jobs* 

T " 

*• • Characteristics of" the performance of different parti- 
cipant -groups within, the program varied greatly^ Average 
^length of f stay in supported work was 6.7 months, yet there 
was considerable variation across participant groups. Wel- 
fare 'mothers stayed longest in supported work, an average of 
9.2 months. .Ex-offenders were most likely toeleave the pro- 



^jfram quickly, staying an average 6f 5.2 months.- Overall 
for* poor performance. Welfare .mothers were least likely^ to 



\ „ 30 percent Qf all participants were dropped from the program 



i * * 

be propped (11%); exraddicts and youth were most likely to 

* . * ^* x 

be dropped (37% each) . Welfare mothers were also most like- 
ly, to move to f ull-t ime ^unsubsidized employment'' after pco- 

gram participation. • ^ ^ ' % ^ 

* * \ ; 

Jmp^acts on the , employment ^activities of different par- 
ticipant groups as 1 compared to thetir respective control 
groups also ^varied cQnsideraT^ly . Throughout the poat-pro- 
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gram - period, • AFDC • £xperimentaPs did significantly .better • 

than AFDC "cpntrdls in • terms of increased employment, in-'' 

creased earnings and 'reduced welfare dependence • ■ Research 

also showed* that ex-add,ict , experimentals . demonstrated mose 

post-program ^mploryment and better wages than ex-addict c6n-. ( 
» • 

trols in the final nin^-mont^is - reviewed (the period between 

the 27th and 1 36th *mon£h) although there s were ho significant 

differences in employment between the two cfroups in* the i'm-' 

• k * - 

v * ' x . - 

mediately preceding period, m There were no signif icant • dif- 

ferences in the post- prog rait} employment and earnings pro- 
, . files, erf experimentals and controls for eftjier the ex-offen^ 
der or fefc^ youth groups. 

The ex-addict experimental group also demonstrated sub- 
stantially less criminal activity than the ex-addict gontrol " 
group y both during and after program participation. There 
were, however, no apparent impacts on the 'criminal activity t 

' of either the ex-offender or the youth groups, either duting^ 

* \ "... 
or after program involvement.. , Drug use was not signif i- 

cantly affected in any *ef the samples. 

The final findings of the . MDRC evaluation can be seen 

as to some extent qt*al ify ing the" earl ier positive findings 

of the Wi kcat evaluation. Although* thefe was apparent lm- 

" pact On the employment and criminal activities of^^e *ex-ad- 

' diet* group, as reported by Wildcat, thei?e was no* evidence 

that £uppbrted work could be extended to. ex-offender and 
* 

^outh "populations with g^ual success. Nor was there evi- 
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dence, jt$ in Wildcat., that employment was closely- associated, 
with .'low' arrest rates across experimental and control 
groups"^ ' For ex-offender and youth groups there was no ap- 
parent- within-program impact on criminal* activity-, although, 
because program employment was suppl ied^jto* all* ggr^rcipants, 
experimentals displayed far more employment, <3jj£in<$*r.the first' 
nine months they^ controls / * 
The MDRC final report indicates that $upporte<ji work had 
very different impacts fos, different groups It has not, 

however, been shown' to hatfe any positive impact on : either 

j \ - « 

the employmej\t or the crime activities of youths* and ex-of- 

N 

fenders, the two groups with which th is \ review is centrally 

1 

concerned. 



4.3.4 . Financial .Aid to Released * Prisoners : . The LIFE and 
' JARP Experiments 

< * ■ 
^in recent years, increasing attention has been focused 

"on the plight of the released offender, particularly , on the 

t 

difficult re-ad j*i>stment period faced by releasees immediate- 
ly after release. It/wa.s known that many relea£ees^ had long* 
c riminal histories at trie time of confinement and evidenced 
substantial likelihood off being re-arrfcsted .after- return to 

/■ ' 

the community. It wa£ /reasoned further that the typical in- 
mate's " xperience while in prison was oAen destructive in a 
social-psychological sense arid, Because of the dearth of 

high quality programs, offered 'little that would effectively 
• v \ 



' . , .191 " > 

prepare* him\for re-entry- Fitially, it was recognised that 
the vast majority, of inmates leave prison without savings, 
without immediate- entitlement to unemployment benef its , . and. 
with very, poor prospects for employment. - Thu's,*- they ~are 

'without resources at a time when ~th.e need for is acute.* 

* 0 \ * - . 

* This' perspective on, the plight of - ex-prisoners identi- 

fied Chem as a- population critically- in need . of vocational 

assistance, and suggested that recidivism among ex-prisoners 

could be reduced by increasing their employment and eocpajjd- 
•. • . f • - • ( A, 

ing their -future employment opportunities. Although the De- 

. pdrtment bf Labor incorporated those objectives in MDTA .and 
implemented that directive during the ' 1960 1 s , and 1970 's in 
the various * vocational training- -and job placement^ programs 
for inmates within prisons and after release, • for those who 
could not. find', work immediately the problem of acute finan- 
cial* ne^d aJL. the tim£ 'of . release remained. v | 

% - For.th# reason)^ the- Department began .experimenting 

Vith the' provision of modest; financial aid. to ex-prisbners 

v * 

• for a short transitional period- after release. These\ eypet- 

,/ . i 

lments were organized and supervised by 'the Office of He- 

search and Development within, the n Employment ^ and Training 

Administration. They began in 1971 with the Baltimore LIFE 

experiment (Living Insurance^ for Ex-Pi?.ispners) ( 



45. Kenneth LenihaA, Unlocking the Second Gate ,, R&D Mono- 
graph '45, U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, , D.C. : 
Government Pr?inting^O:f ice, 1977^. 
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The LIFE program was /a research and demonstration pro- 
ject, directed by* Kenneth Lenihan. It soughtrs^to determine 
whether or not the provision of trahsitiohal aid payments 
upon relea.se would rech^ce re-arrests for property crimes 
among ex-prisoners. Persons being fre leased from, Maryland 
state prisons were randomly assigned to ©ne of four groups — 
those who received, transitional aid payments , those who re- 
ceived vocational counseling and Job placements only, those 
who received both -payments and job placement services, and 
those who received ^no treatment at all. . AjLcoholics and ad- 
diets were screened out The target population had commit- 

^ted at least one property crime, been arrested more than 
once, were iunder 45, had. not participated in work release, 
had ' under $400 in savings, ancf were generally vulnerable to 
rearrest and unlikely to find work easily. w Participants 
were entitled to the full allotment *qf $780 even though thfey 
secured employment. In that event, the weekly payments were 
reduced bift extended in time. This arrangement was designed 
to prevent ^the payments f rojn-|u»t ing as disincentives to em- 
ployment^waong the participant's. 

Lenihan found that those receiving • payments evidenced a 
23cr percent re-arre'.st rate for property crimes over a one- 
year period. This confpared with re-arrests of 31 percent 
for those who received either job placemen^ or no service at 
ail. tfhis 8 percent difference reflects -a Velative^ decrease 
of approximately 25~. percent in property, related arrests 

» among experimentals. 

204 . " " 



The study "also found a strong, consistent relationship 
between 'being employed and reduced .arrests among the ^e- 
search subjects in all groups. ■ However, despite intensive 
efforts at job placement, - the program "did not show greater 
levels of employment among those getting this service than 
amo'ng ^/ontrol groups. Indeed, Lenihan believes that the^e-^ 
arrest differences among experimentals and controls produced 
by the payments would have been substantially greater had 
the program been more successful in firtding employment for 
participants. 

Although encouraged by the findings of the LIFE pro- 
gram, the Office of 'Research a^d Development recognized that 
the program was - implemented under - particular experimental 
conditions which limited N^tts applicability. Specifically, 
the participants in LIFE were given a great deal of skilled, 
individualized attention by Che research staff which^ would 
notS^e replicated in a large scale employment security of- 
fice. Ihsadditioh,' the participants in LIFE were a all people 
with a higl probability of re-arrest, rather than the gen- 
eral popula tiiop' of those discharged from prisorf. 

For thfese' reasons, 'the Office decided to test thte ef- 
M 

fects of sufch transitional aid under conditions that more 

/ * 

closely approximated, those that would obtain if and when 
this cforik of intervention were institutionalized. • There- 
fore, two new experiments .were begun in January ,• 1976 . 
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'The n*ew experiments were operated in Texjas and Georgia' 

antf were researched together under the name. Transit i6nal Aid 

Research Project (TARP") : TARP involved approximately 2 , 000 

participants in- £&ch state.. All were^ ex-felons who entire 

the program at the point of release from prison; however, . 
* * * 

eligibility was extended to; all, releasees. In Addition, the 
f inancfal .aid, analogous to unemployment benefits ($64 per 
week k in Tgxas an& $70 in Georgia), was distributed through 
the Employment Security Offices in . each state and its* con- 
tinuance 'was "Subject to all *tfre normal unemplcfyment insur- 
ance rules and regulations. The most nqtable impact' of 
these rules' was that the payments were reduced . substantially 
by ti\e amounts which participants earned* from employment. 

The TARP < program *al so sought to determine whethet or 



not larg'er payments had any effect on re-arrests.', Thus, 
there were five research groups established 'in each state as 

follows: 1) 26 weeks -of payments within a one-year eligibil- 

•V * 

i v ty period, with benefits reduced on a dollar-f or-dollat ba- 

■ * v . *• 

sis for earnings received; 2^ 13 weeks of payments within a 

one-year eligibility period with benefits reduced on a dol- 

la/-for-dollar basis for r earnings; 3) 13 weeks of payments 

within a one-year eligibility period with ^benefits reduced* 

25 cents for* every dollar of earnings; 4 ), no payment eligi- 

)>J.lity, v ,but job placement services provided with up to $10® 
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&or the purchase of tools, 'work clothes, etc/; 5) no payment 
eligibility nor job placement services- of any kind, i.e., 
the full control group. Finally, approximately 1,000 other 
prison releasees were followed up, through checks on re-ar- 
rest records and FICA earnings records. 



Th^e findings regarding the overall effects of tne TARP 

experiments were summarized by the researchers as follows: 

7 , First of all, there were' no significant overall 
differences in either state ( between experimental 
and control groups in average numbers of arrests 
" on property-related* charges .during the post-re- 
• lease- year.' Secondly* there were no overall dif- 
.- ferences in other types, of arrests (not ^ated 1° 
property). Thirdly, the work disincentive effects . 
of TARP payments' were considerable in both states, 
*"< with persons in payment groups working consider- 
ably fewer weeks ov%r the post-release year. Fit • 
nally, there were not very strong differences in 
the total annual earnings of experimental^ as com- 
pared to control groups, a finding that suggests 
that the experimental subjects managed to get 
higher wages when they. did work and hence" earned . 
- about the "same amount over the year ' as the con- . 
' trols even though 'they ^worked overall fewer weeks 
during that period. 46 '. 



V 

The most interesting findings of these experiments are 
those which the authors, describe as the ^Counter-Balancing 
Effects" of; the program: ^ ' . 

The findings suggest that the TARP payments had 
two effects that -opposed each other and balanced 
each other out. ' On the one hand, TARP payment _ 
/ • lowered the number of arrests experienced by per- 



46. Peter H. Rossi/ Richard A. Berk and ^enneth S. L ^ n ^ an 
Money, Work and Crime (New York: Academic Press, 1950), 
I , ,p.20 . 
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sorfs^ receiving the payments* On the othe_r hand, 
* bepause TARP payments increased unemployment and 
*, unernp^dymejit increases arrests, the payments pro- ' 
duced a side effect that wiped out the direct ar- 
rest averting effects. 47 

•The wprk> disincentive effect of the TARP program was 
not found' in»the'LIFE program because, as previously indica-' 
t,ed, the payments in LIFE were not reduced* by earnings from 
employment. * Instead they were " stretched oat over time and 
a the participant never lost his full entitlement. In TARP, 
however, the regular rules of unemployment insurance resul't- 
ed *in employed/ part icipants permanently losing funds they 
would otherwise have- received. Th^ evidence is clear and 
strong that these administrative • -arrangements produced 
greater -unemployment and considerably longer average tim^s 
to first employment among experimentals than among controls. 

Thus, the TA£P Endings are consistent with those from 
the LIFE program:' where there wa^ no administratively in- 
duced work^jHsincent ive , transitional aid payments did re- 
duce arrests for property crimes. -Indeed, . the TARP payments 
had a similar, but weaker, effect on non-property arrests. 

Another element of consistency between the two experi- 
n ^nts is the finding that employment* is associated with de- 
creases in post-release arrests. In fact, in TARP this re- 
lationship was stronger than that between the financial aid 
and reduced recidivism. It is afrso interesting to note that 

\ 



47. Ibid., I, p.*21.> 208 
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employment in the TARP experiment was associated with fewer ' t 

non-property arrests. Finally, the TARP group that received 
job placement services did not experience any more "employ- t 
ment than the control group, which received no T&RP services 
of any kind ' 

In summary, the LIFE, and TARP experiments both demon- 
strSte that financial aid to ex-prisoners J$ff a transitional 
period immediately following release can reduce the number ■ ^ 
of re-arrests that would ensue otherwise. Employment has a 
similar, but even stronger effect on re-arrests. The finan- 
cial aid, 'however, s^is a potential -disincentive to employ- / 
ment, and its net impact on recidivism can' only be realized 
i£ this disincentive efcfect is blocked. 

I 

i * 

' * 

4.4 ' Reflections on Recent Research 

♦ It is clear frojn our review of recent evaluations that ( 
employment program models for high* risk youth and ex-of- 
fenders vary g^eSatiy.in terms of the scope and intensity' of 
vocational efforts. - *Tqborg suggests that job Readiness* ^ ; 
training, counsel Ung~~and. placement services constitute the* 

» 

majority of such programs. - : 

Among the programs considered in recent impact ^evalua- 
tions, CEP provided the least intensive vocational services., - * « 
consisting largely of once-a-w'eek vocational counselling, in 
_spite of the existence "of a 'job development component. The . { 
Job Corps must be considered far more intensive, because of 
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• its longer-term, residential design. The services, provided 
were also more intensive than those offered by CEP (educa- 

t tional and vocational training, skills development — some- 
times involving on-site worker presence — and counseling ) . 
Yet both programs are cleanly efforts to 'upgrade the human 
capital -of participants. fthile sharing the human capital ori- 
entation of other .vocational programs , supported work pro- 
vides the most intensive employment model, offering a full # 

• year of within-program employment expedience for severely 

disadvantaged populations. 

f 

Program services in the programs reviewed were gener- 

- .ally aimed at two distinct program populations — disacivan-r 
1 taged youth*" and ex-offenders (supported work also provided 

services to -ex-addicts, a population which often has ex,ten- 
sive criminal-j%|tice Involvements ) .The £EP evaluation s 0^ f \^ 
gests"" that high rufek youth may be a difficult group for whom 

- to provide vocational services* For youth, fcjeing employed- 
at the time of a first interview was not necessarily a good 
predictor of' employment at the time of the s&£an<3' interview, 
although such^ a relationship v is -expected in samples of 
adults. The CEP evaluation found that high risk youth are 
exirepjjp*^erratic in their work histories, and particularly 
in need of Vocational and^ educational upgrading. 

• • ■ • / • 
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. . Although -the Job Corps evaluation concurs about the vo- > 
cational disadvantages of their ytfung population^ it sug- 
gests that young program part icipants^do respond to voca- 
tional setvices in- supportive, residential settings, f The ^ . 

extremely high drop-out rate in the__Job Corps, however, 
might be 'noted as supporting the CEP contention that young 
program participants display-janst^able work— and program— be- 
havior. MDRC , in assessing post-program employment,, found ^ 
that youth were "less stable in jobs once, they get them than ^ 
the ex-addicts and ex-of fende'rs, and far less stable than 
AFDC women."48 Th e fact that MDRC expanded services for the 
youth cohort to include' remedial ' education and skills traiji- 
ing suggests *a belief., that intensive human capital upgrading 
is particularly appropriate for high*isk youths V 

The employment- problems of olde£ ex-offenders, on the 
other hand, may be as tied to. employment barriers' for such ^ • . 

groups as thty are to lack of ■ skills .• ' -Surveys of employment . 
programs.' point repeatedly (to ' statutory limitations on ex-of- ^ 
fender employment and employer reluct/nce to. hire ex-offen- 
ders. The LIFE and TARP evaluations suggest that ex-offen- 
ders are particularly disadvantaged in terms -of employment 
immediately after release. They have limited resources with 



48 



'8. MDRC, Summary and Findings , Ch. VI, p. 2. 
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which t<fc 'finance a job search amd are further burdened by an 
"obvious, lengthy gap* in their employment history. In* a<5di- 
tion~"to ; financial aid to released prisoners, extensive job 
development and placement efforts for ex-offenders are 
called 'for repeatedly in surveys of program literature. 



The results were mixed for < the rece'ri£ impact -evalua- 
troas reviewed; in terms of 'tooth, effects jon employment .and 
recidivism^ CEJP reported no impact o,ri employmeijT^r recidi- 
" vism.' The Job Corps evaluation showed ' a significant^ - impact 
" on tfte post-prog-ram employment and earnings of experimental 
in contrast to -the comparison group; the impact was par.tic- 



\ ■ 



ularly strong for program completers, following a brief Xag 
after leaving \the program, and women Both Wildcat and MDRC 
reported positive 'impacts on the employment .activities, of 

ex-addicts; the MDRC evaluation . showed' no impact on employ- 

• * , 

• ment for youths and ex-offenders. 

For **those groups for whott thereU^as £ reported impact 

on employment (Job Cotps youths and' ex^addicts in supported 

\ • ' 

work), evaluations also reported a positive imfjact on recid- 

• * . • • ^ * ^» 

ivism. 4 For other groups, fOr e whon^ there was no program im- 
✓pact on employment (CEP 'youth, MDRC 'youth and ex-offenders ) 
there were no reported impacts on recidivism. The relation- 

ship between employment and crime suggested by this concur- 

" *< » * 

rence of impacts, however, is far f-tom clear cut. 
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The evidence concerning ' linkages between "employment- and ^ 
crime in the- recent program evaluations revised' is mixed. 
Both the Wildcat and TARP .evaluations ° point to, an |fc|ocia-. 
tion between employment arid reduced criminal .activity* In- 
Wildcat, am-ng /both exper imentals- and " controls ; ^ those* wh^o . 
worked over 18 months in the* ,£hree-year' study period 'were^. 
arrested sigjiif icanfly less often t'h/n those who worked less - 
them 18 months. The study of TA$# also' found, tKrft employV < * 
ment had a strong effect on re-arrest^- but that, financial" _ 
aid, as ^rfetured in the Georgia and ^ Texas experiments, \ 
.served as a .disincentive to employment- The MDRC evalua- 
tion, however, did nofc^f *nd "an a^oci at W between employ- 
ment and reduced crime:" ex-offender -and youth experimeritals , 
during' participation in -program-based employment, demon T 
strated the same amount of criminal activity as controls.. 
Furthermore, although the Job Corps evaluation 'reported 
positive' impacts on both employment and arrests for tjje ex- 
perimental group, part of the impact on arrests resulted 
from '"social control" efforts and the impact on arrests was 
apparehtly strongest for early program . dropouts 1 ( a group 
' who received feV employment-related' bene* its through program 
participations who 'displayed the weakest" post-program ' em- 

ployment ) . . • ... 

There is no clear-cute evidence, about the relationships 
.between employment and crime' in thi;se 'types of program con- 
texts. And if it is the. case that gpployment is associated 

: ^ 213: : 
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with reductions ii* crime, a£ suggested by so'me of the^vaju- 
at ions -reviewed, there is' still much to t be learned about -how 
to increase the rates Bnd lengths of employment for youth 
and ex-offender groups. * * s ' 

Despite the recent spatQ- of methodologically sophisti- 

cated impact evaluations, many questions remain % unanswered 

s 

about "program impacts on employment - and the impacts of em- 
ployment on criminality". For example, Impact evaluations 
generally tell us little about the ex-per ientes of partici- 
pants within the program. Ts program employment typically 
seen by participants in the same terms as unsubsidize&7 em- 
ployment, or i-s it discounted as a " t^ial run?" Are high 
program dropout rates^ related to participant _ perception of 
potential program ineffectiveness or (as* currently s'ug- 
gested) are they rep*e'sentat ive of part icipant " ins.tabil ity? 

There has been an increasing awareness among program 
evaldators of a need to supplement the findings of an impact 
evaluation. with a qual itat ive overview ofr program function- 
ing in the form of "process evaluation," altho'ugh the mean- 
ing and .format 'of such evaluati6n vary considerably. There 

■p «• 

are, in fact, two distinctly difcfereot kinds of process 
s 

evaluation. MDRC, \for example, currently has plans for a 
process evaluation, *the "process documentation' analysis,] 1 to" 
supplement - its impact, evaluation. They describe this ef- 

4 
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fort as including "a qual itative "assessment of variables in 
the local projects: . .differences in the quality of leader- 
ship; types of job creation, 'placement and funding strate- 
gies; and the geographic, m economic, and political, environ- 
merits in which 'the program operated/' 49 process ^eva'lu- 
-ation, in this form, can tell us. a great deal about whether 
. • - and how programs actually deliver the services called for in • 

the program design and can* explain program factors involved, *\ 
' in program impact. ^ 
* There-is another sense in which the term "process^ evalr 
uation" is generally used. In this second sense, the t^pn.- 
refers to the interaction between program elements and the 
sociocultural, social-psychological and economic .processes. 

. * <° * ■» # 

that are believed to produce- unemployment, criminal be- 

havior, or both.. Program evaluations- .which -include thisj fcfff 

^ , !? » * * 

type" of ' formal "process evaluation" -are rare indeed, but 

• • » . - • 

they offer "an opportunity^ to -learn .more about the phenomena " 

whi^h programs must change to realize their objectives and 
about the nature of program effects' on relevant aspects of 
the participants'' life, ^he Baltimore LIFE evaluation at- ^ - ^ 
tempts ' to get at 'this type of evaluation in its four in- < ; 
depth case studies of the post-release experience of parti- 
cipants. The case study volume stands as a companion to the 
impact evaluation findings. " 'The .participant case studies 



h - 49. :ibid., Gh.1, p. 5. • . 
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point to the influence of family ties and peer gr,oup .presr 
sures i-n a day-to-day contex-t, 'providing a portrait of the 
problems of reentry for the prison releasee. * The Wildoat' 
evaluation contains a similar but smaller effort to present 
a qualitative* image of program participants, but provides* 
less detail concerning the role of 'the program experience 
within the overall context ot individual lives. 

-In this broader sense, process' evaluation permits not 
only inspection of interactions between program personnel 

y ■ 

and clients, but also helps describe the phenomena that pr-9- 
grams are trying to change, as well as tW£ social psychology, 
ical. and political processes into which they intervene. 
Process evaluations may also expose overly abstract theoret- 
ical models — human- capital theoryftf* "theory of * economic 
choice — to the attests, afforded by the concrete, experiential 
contexts within which participants and programs interact. 

In addition, " r^one of the research reviewed in* this- 
chapter addresses the larger questions of .the economic 
forces that produce jobs and the labor market factors that 
place people in Jobs. Programs are often built on, a series* 

of assumptions about how these processes work, "but those as- 

« 

sumptions are often not applicable to the employment experi- 
ences of program participants. Job read^ess training, for 
example, coaches -participants on how to go on job inter- 
views, read wan^^pds, search for work, etc. Yet research 
has shown that most jobs* are not fptmd through, formal meaps, 



such as want ^ads and . employment 'agencies, bufef instead 
through informal networks of family and friends. 50 .Programs 
have not as yet been based dnjjbw labor markets really. oper- 

Recent 'impact evaluations also tell us 'very^ little .- 
'about efforts to' remove barriers to ex -off ehder ' "employment 
and efforts to make post-program employment more^vailcjble 
or more rewarding. We $now lit#ie atfout program impacts on ^ 
labor markets; yet it appear^ that, in spite of attempts to 
upgrade the human capita^jfof participants, most --program, 
graduates still, move into^ relatively unskilled, low-level » 
iobs— basically secondary sector employment. 

'.Our review of such employment in Chapter II suggests 
that variations in human capital do notfoffer a sufficient- 
explanation of employment outcomes in the secondary l'abor 
•market, and that the dynamics of employment in this market 
may not be particularly sensitive to such differences. For 
example, consider the job instability found in' the ^mp^/ 
evaluations reviewed. . SLM theory. suggest^^tnNat this 'insta- 
bility may be characteristic of the jobs 'pLtflpipants Rove 
into— intrinsically short-term, dead-end, secondary ^bs— 
rather than an indication of individual performance. Pro- 



50. See, for example, Marcia ' Freedman , The Process of Work 
Establ ishment (Jew York: - Columbia University Press, 
1969); and HerbeTt E. Meyer, "Jobs and Want Ads: A -Look 
• Behind the Words,", Fortune , November 20, 1978, pp.Ba-yb. 
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gram efforts may be based ort assumptions- applicable' to the 
primary labor' market, 'While making • 1 ittle effort to overcome 
structural barriers and facilitate entry into primary jobs 
for participants. 

In considering the rather meagre returns to vocational 
proqrap efforts for youth and ex-offenders, it may be impor- 
tant to recognize that programs have yet to attempt any ex- 
tensive upgrading of job opportunities for these groups. 
Early NAB-JOBS* efforts to place severely disadvantaged cli- 
ents' in primary sector employment were quickly dissipated by 
the economic decline of the 197D's. Affirmative action re- 
quirements, to some extent, represent efforts to affect 
structural labor market barriers, yet ex-offenders are ,not 
likely to* share, immediately in affirmative action gains, at 
least by virtue of *their ^offender status. ( Such efforts in 

V' I 

>any case can only place previously excluded! groups into al- 
ready existing employment. They do little about upgrading 
the struc^jre of employment opportunities for *the hard-core 
unemployed as a whole. • 

A review of manpower programs in a criminal justice 
context .makes it clear^ that SLM theories and perspectives 
have %rot * genera^riit/Deen incorporated in program designs. 
Although most of the policy implications currently drawn 
from SLM *are targeted at the macro-level, , it is possible to 
conceive of some smaller scale efforts that would "not be 
inconsistent with such .theory.- Training^ programs for hard- 
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core unemployed populations specifically directed at given 
areas of recognized labor shortage, if such programs can be 
delivered effectively, might significantly enhance placement 
in relatively skilled 1 jobs. Efforts to eliminate labor mar- 
ket barrierr for groups such as minorities and ex-offenders, 
who currently face structural impediments to employment are 
also consistent with SLM. 51 .From an SLM perspective, cur- 
rent manpower programs place too much emphasis on improving 
the human capital of participants and give too little con- 
sideration to the labor markets within which program grad- 
uates move. It should l>e recognized, however, that even SLM 
oriented program strategies are limited in the extent to 
which they might be capable of providing sufficient numbers 
of primary jobs for those that want them. 

Our review of 1 impact evaluations also suggests that we 
may need to .pay more attention to the characteristics of 
* youth labor-market behavior in manpower program design. Im- 
pact evaluation^criticize repeatedly the job holding insta- 
bility and erratic work histories of high risk youth. To 
some extent, this behavior may be related to ■ the' nature of 
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Labor, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Program 
Evaluation 'and Research, "Employer Barriers to the 
Employment of Persons with Records of Arrest or Con- 
victions," by Nea] Miller, Washington, D.C. May 1979., 
(Mirneo^) 
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♦jobs in which ttiey are placed. Yet it is also possible that 
what: looks like erratic y^ork behavior to arf outside observer 
may be an intrinsic part of the process of work establ ish- 
ment for young people engaged -in a long-term exploration, of 
their employment options . Given an awareness of the many 
facets involved in the experience of "maturation," discussed 
in Chapter Three, the program perspect ive^ may be too limited 
a viewpoint from which to evaluate youth labor market be- 
havior. If programs v^re to expect job exploration and re- 
jection as an intrinsic <part of work establishment, job 
placement and job stability alone couTd not be viewed as 
adequate measures of program success. Nor would a series of 
short-term jobs and employment transitions necessar ily"^e 
excise for "negative terminal: ion.* 1 

* 

{ An awareness of the exploratory "nature of most youth 
: _j : . 

•employment experience might lead youth employment programs 

to revise their program goals. Instead of seeking simply to 

'provide youth witft a work experience,. -these programs jnight 

set the entire process, of work establishment as their target 

with youth. In so doing, the program design. wouM re.cpgnize 

the exploratory and volatile naturfe of work experience in 

t.ie late teens, and would provide for longer-term support 

featuring different types - of "intervention at different 

points in time in order to aid youth in their explorations 

and provide relevant skills when they show interest and ap- 

titude. • » ' . • 
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In summary, a number of .the themes developed in our re- 
view o£ program literature reinforce themes developed in the 
empirical literature reviewed in Chapters Two and Three. 
Our examination of literature related to employment and 
crime leads us to believe that manpower programs for high- 
risk youth and ex-offenders need to be based/ on broader 
knowledge of the social*"," "p-sycltalogical "and economic pro- 
cesses into which programs intervene. We need to know more 
about what kinds of jobs are available in high crime commu- 
nities, how they are valued and defined, what people expect 
to derive from them other than their daily wage. We also 
need to know more about "the nature of "stable employment in 
environments where primary employment is the exception* 
rather than the rule. FinaMy, we need to know moire about 
the kinds of criminal activities engaged in in these commu- 
nities—what -residents derived rom them, the^extent to which 
they va-ry with patterns <5f legal employment, and how the re- 
lationship between \egal and illegal involvements are viewed 
by the participants ( the' community perceptions of the nature 
Of the tradeof fs between 'crime and employment) i Only w,ith 
such an expanded base of knowledge . can we significantly 'ad- 
varttea^our presently limited understanding of the possible 
impacts of enhanced employment opportunity on' crime. 
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